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OnE of the most striking—not to say ominous—phenomena of the 
present day, in relation to the life of the ordinary citizen, is the 
ever-increasing predominance of noise. Invention proceeds apace, 
new mechanisms and contrivances of every kind succeed each 
other, presumably for the advancement of our well-being, but the 
important accessory of silence—or, in other words, the fact that 
the avoidance of friction of the human senses is as important for 
the equable functioning of the mind as is the elimination of 
mechanical friction for the proper working of a dynamic machine— 
seems to have escaped the notice of, or received little attention 
from, those responsible for the conditions of life in which we 
must perforce move and have our being. 

I allude to the larger and more general noise-producing condi- 
tions first, because it is here that the individual is most helpless ; 
he has no alternative but to accept them, and make the best of it. : 
There is no need to specify or catalogue the many available 
examples (though one or two particularly offensive cases must 
be discussed). Some people are affected by one noise, some by 
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another ; each can adduce his own illustrations. It is the general 
principle that I wish to assert here, that in the administration of 
the mechanism of daily life the elimination of noise should receive 
its due share of attention. 

The importance of this consideration is enhanced by the fact 
that noise in its reaction on man develops in him a habit of 
noisiness. Noise breeds noise ; and the ultimate prospect, at the 
‘present rate, is pandemonium. 

The direct effect of noisy surroundings is an increasing noisiness 
of personal behaviour. In pre-war days it was in the clangorous 
industrial centres, and especially the factory districts, that the 
noise habit could best be studied ; but at the present time it is 
unnecessary to go abroad to seek it: it can be studied at one’s 
own door. 

The war has been held responsible for a multiplicity of our 
present social evils; but the crime of noise is assuredly not 
primarily traceable to this source (except so much of it as can be 
attributed to the frenzied efforts of a certain section of people, 
more aggressive than numerous, to drown serious thought in 
exaggerated frivolity during the years of war). The truth is 
that this tendency to a noisy assertion of high spirits (which is 
generally in inverse proportion to their substantial reality) was 
steadily encroaching on us during the decade or two before the 
war. I think the first striking public manifestation of it, which 
brought this change in our national character home to serious 
people, was the extraordinary demonstration on the eve of the 
news of the relief of Mafeking ; so novel, indeed, was this pheno- 
menon that a special term, ‘ mafficking,’ was coined to describe it. 
But this illustration, significant though it was, coming under the 
head of war manifestations, may be disputed as a reflection of the 
people’s general mentality. At the same time that such a demon- 
stration was possible does betoken the undermining of our mental 
equilibrium. 

Where cause and effect so closely interact, it is difficult to 
distinguish them. For example, the ready acceptance of the 
influx of semi-barbarous emotional music and dance from the 
other side of the Atlantic premises, while at the same time it 
intensifies, a tendency to emotional and sensuous recklessness. 
I shall return to this later, and content myself here with remark- 
ing on the significance of the fact that the spread of jazz music 
and the like has synchronised with the increase of noise and 
general lack of restraint in the public, and would suggest that the 
deterioration in sobriety of demeanour is largely due to the 
pernicious influence of this music. 

But first I propose briefly to discuss noise from the individual 

, standpoint—what might be termed ‘domestic noise.’ This 
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subject will then merge into the larger question of noise, in its 
various forms, as a public nuisance. And finally will come the 
question of the influence of music in general, and in particular 
jazz music. 

In the domestic sphere we can at once arrive at a rough 
dichotomy of man into the noisy and the not noisy. In conversa- 
tion there are the man of loud tone and the man of soft tone; 
there is also—though this introduces traits other than mere 
noisiness—the man who talks quietly to his neighbour, shutting 
off for the time all other connections, and there is the man who, 
while nominally holding a dialogue, is actually engaged in broad- 
casting himself to every ear within range. In the long run, it is 
the difference between self-possession and self-assertion—or, more 
generally, self-diffusion. The latter, or self-demonstrative, type— 
always more prevalent among the sex ordained by Nature 
to attract—is becoming increasingly dominant owing to the 
dwindling domesticity of our lives and the habit of living in 
public, but still more, I think, to the fact, already referred to, that, 
in this restless, distraction-seeking age, the superficiality of people’s 
lives, and especially of their pleasures, atrophies true sensibility, 
and they are driven to fill the void of real emotions with the 
blatant and heartless expression of their formule. 

This is especially noticeable in the behaviour of people at the 
theatre: the average present-day audience seem incapable of 
the quiet appreciation of the play of a drama on their emotions. 
If it is tragedy, or contains an exciting plot, they keep up a 
running commentary on the action; if it is a humorous piece, 
they proclaim their imagined sense of humour by vacuous cachin- 
nation accompanied by outspoken explanations of the joke to 
each other without the faintest consideration for their neighbours. 
To witness a truly humorous genre farce, such as At Mrs. Beam’s, 
is, under these conditions, to miss half the dialogue and much of 
the subtle humour owing to the audience’s insensate behaviour. 
Such phrases as ‘ Isn’t he too funny for words ! ’ (if only he was !), 
‘Oh! do look at (So-and-so ’), ‘ What a perfect “scream” !’ 
‘Don’t you think she’s sweet ?’ and countless other inane ejacula- 
tions from constant playgoers (I leave the reader to determine 
the sex of the speakers ; suffice it to say that it is generally in a 
majority) are far more irritating than the imgénu remarks of the 
open-mouthed ‘countryman,’ who cannot help showing the 
direct reaction on his feelings. 

To many lovers of the drama playgoing is becoming intoler- 
able in these circumstances. I do not know if it would be possible 
to form a Playgoers’ League of Silence, the members of which 
would wear a small badge, so that they could recognise each other 


and seek immunity from noisy neighbours. I am afraid it would 
yY2 
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complicate the booking of seats, and the management might 
scent a danger of offence to non-members. And again, if such a 
plan were feasible, this congregational noisiness has become such 
a habit that probably many of the worst offenders would innocently 
join the League. Still it might be worth trying, if only as a means 
of protest and to ventilate a very real nuisance. Strange to say, 
the audience at a cinema (where quiet, though welcome, is not so 
essential) are infinitely less eruptive and noisy than the audience 
at a theatre. 

In the concert room, silent appreciation—or, at any rate, 
audition—is still the normal attitude of the audience, the goddess 
of superculture that presides over this department having main- 
tained her awful sway through all vicissitudes. Interruption by 
applause at the end of movements must, I suppose, be borne 
with, in the same way as we accept the dislocation of sequential 
dramatic impression by the appearance of the actors in front of 
the curtain. The occasional talker, and the foot-tapper, have 
always been, and will always be, with us; but they are the 
exceptions, and have not, as far as my experience goes, shown any 
marked sign of increase. The foot-tapper jis very often an 
unconscious offender, and I remember an instance when, on 
diffidently venturing a protest, I was agreeably surprised by the 
delinquent apologising and thanking me for reminding him of his 
unfortunate habit. 

These comforting remarks, however, I am sorry to say, do not 
apply to music in the theatre, where the audience are—even at the 
opera—as selfishly disturbing as they are when witnessing a play. 

But I am drifting into the sphere of noise as a public nuisance 
before I have finished with its domestic side. The domestic 
noise-maker may be best summed up by a brief catalogue of his 
habits. Firstly, he (or she) has never learnt the mechanism of the 
common door handle, and invariably, when closing a door, creates 
a quite unnecessary noise by forcing the latch instead of turning 
it, and even achieves a similar explosive result when opening it. 
He walks heavily, planting the whole foot aggressively on the 
ground, instead of using its excellent springs, that Nature has 
provided. He rustles his newspaper with crackling explosions. 
He puts things down with a bang—books, chairs, anything; in 
fact, he has an extraordinary faculty for announcing himself 
dynamically wherever he is ; and he has the other half of creation 
entirely at his mercy. 

The only remedy for this, and the only hope of ultimate 
reform, would seem to lie with our schools, where the subject of 
general social deportment might well occupy a more important 
place. We have had citizenship added to the curriculum, and 
, we have now also a society doing excellent work in disseminating 
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among the children the social habit of respect for their surround- 
ings when holiday-making, and explaining to them the fact that 
empty tins, orange peel, banana skins, chocolate covers and 
match-boxes are a disfiguring memento to leave behind in 
exchange for the happy memories they take away with them. 
To these subjects might well be added the duty of so deporting 
oneself on all social occasions as to avoid offence to one’s neigh- 
bours. I know one school where a boy was caned for talking 
during the midday organ recital; and his protest that he was 
discussing the music was rightly refused in extenuation. 

The importance of so training the young is that in most cases 
it is sheer ignorance in the first instance, until it becomes a habit, 
when it is too late to eradicate it. A greater trained sensitiveness 
to the nuisance of noise in personal relations might react bene- 
ficially in promoting alertness to the evil of noise in general, and 
do away with the passive tolerance that allows those responsible 
for our daily environment entire liberty in this respect. 

As regards this public side of the question—with which town 
dwellers are most concerned—there is no need to enter largely 
into details. Most people, as I have said, can fill in the illustra- 
tions from their own experience. But I should like to mention 
specifically one very dominant, and entirely unnecessary, cause 
of daily, or rather hourly, clammour. I refer to the method of 
distributing the evening newspapers. 

Why should the daily announcement of racing results be made 
the excuse for a wild and frenzied eruption of newsboys barging 
into wayfarers and filling the air with abominable shrieks of 
‘ Three o’clock winner-r-r-r ! ’ ? 

These papers are published daily at a fixed and scheduled 
hour ; there are the recognised news stalls where everyone knows 
such papers can be purchased ; and, if they are not sufficiently 
numerous to cope with the impatience of betting enthusiasts, they 
could easily be supplemented by additions in the form of kiosks 
at more frequent intervals. 

It seems to me that the worst exhibition of licence invariably 
arises in cases where some popular weakness is in theory dis- 
countenanced, but in practice winked at. Popular forms of 
excitement like betting should be regulated so that they cease to 
be a public nuisance ; acceptance, with orderly control, is a surer 
road to reducing the attraction than a hypocritical personal dis- 
approval, coupled with a policy of laissez-faire and unrestricted 
licence to the disapproved. 

It is the bigoted self-righteous—those who follow their con- 
science, but do not follow Ruskin’s advice ‘first make sure 
your conscience. is not an ass ’—who are the main obstacle to 
reform in those cases where a rational admission of the existence 
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of such popular failings is an essential preliminary to their treat- 
ment, the reason for their obstinacy presumably being that, once 
the failings are recognised or countenanced in any way, these 
guardians of our morality are going to lose the Pharisaic satisfac- 
tion of personal disapproval. 

The recognition and acceptance of the people’s desire for 
Sunday games is a triumph of common sense over Pharisaism. 
But in fairness it must be admitted that here the objectors were 
by no means all Pharisees ; and the opposition of many thoughtful 
and far-sighted people was due to the threatening portent of this 
growing habit of noisiness, which, once the day of rest was 
broken into, might (and will, if not checked) turn our Sundays 
into pandemonium. 

One other prominent ubiquitous, and iniquitous, public noise 
nuisance is the sound of the motor-horn. And the difficulty that 
confronts us here is that the abuse has become so strongly estab- 
lished that reform will mean a struggle with trade interests. The 
situation is not one that can be effectively dealt with by legislation, 
but rather by appealing to the better feelings of any who can be 
brought to consider the results of their heedlessness in this matter. 
The established automobile clubs might, in the first instance, be 
persuaded to set an example, and when the matter became a 
question of ‘ good form’ (that standard once so potent among 
Englishmen, and still an influential force for good, if only it were 
so used), motorists as a whole might gradually feel the unconscious 
compulsion to follow suit, which constitutes the subtle force 
exercised by this salutary standard. 

The fact is that the sound of the motor-horn has steadily been 
developing in the direction of brutal objurgativeness. It now 
literally curses you off the road. (And motor manners have, I 
am convinced, an increasingly widespread influence on the manners 
of the people.) A horn warning of some kind may be essential 
amid crowded city traffic, where business is urgent, and the 
heedless wayfarer deserves to be cursed. But it is surely adding 
gratuitous insult to injury for pleasure-riding motorists to shoot, 
like an irresponsible bolt from nowhere, into the calm precincts of 
a country hamlet—which used to be to the villager almost like 
his private property—and not merely dislocate for the moment 
the life of the whole village street, but introduce as an example 

-of behaviour from the outer world a blaring curse on any 
obstruction to their progress. And not only in the village 
street, but on remote country roads, the peaceful wayfarer is 
never safe from the assault of tiiis mechanical instrument of 
vituperation. 

I cannot say what the present conditions in Normandy are, 

_ but, before the war, I enjoyed a cycle tour in that district, and the 
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motor signal commonly employed on those excellent country 
roads was a long-drawn-out whistle, which could be heard 
increasing in strength as the car approached, and dying away 
as the car passed on. This sound was entirely inoffensive ; and 
it had the very essential quality, often lacking in the motor- 
horn, of indicating precisely the direction of the approaching car. 
There was—as now in England—no legal speed limit ; but one’s 
sense of security was never disturbed, as it so often is in our own 
countryside. 

If in dense traffic the horn is the only effective warning, then, 
obviously, the horn must continue to be used for this purpose. 
But, consonant with this effectiveness, let the sound be reduced 
to the minimum offensiveness, instead of being raised, as it now 
is, to the maximum. And in the country let all motorists who 
can still sense the value of such a possession as rural England— 
than which there is nothing more lovely on God’s earth, and 
which the relentless march of invention is slowly despoiling—unite 
in adopting a warning signal of the whistle type, in their own 
interests as regards efficiency, and in everyone’s interests as 
regards inoffensiveness. 

Lastly, there is the outrageous noisiness of the motor cycle, 
which, so far as it is at present inevitable, calls for the attention of 
inventors, and, so far as it is the fault of the motorist, demands 
repression by the law, rigidly enforced. Englishmen who have 
a patriotic love of their country in peace as well as in war should 
form a league, a S.P.C.E., and rival in activity the members of the 
S.P.C.A. in watching these abuses, and prosecuting, whenever 
possible, gross and wilful offenders. 

There remains the final aspect,of our subject—the question 
of the invasion of noisiness into the sphere of music. In the early 
part of this article I put forward the view that the introduction of 
jazz music had a very far-reaching effect in the direction of 
noisiness, lack of restraint, and general demoralisation of our 
musical sense. 

The influence of music is undoubtedly very powerful, subtle 
and obscure though its working be. And it is extraordinary that 
more serious attention has not been. given to the subject in 
modern times, when the air teems with almost every conceivable 
kind of educational discussion. 

The Greeks were the pioneers of inquiry into every field of 
philosophy; and their inquiries form the groundwork of all 
subsequent philosophical research. More than that, nearly 
twenty-five centuries of wisdom have, in many cases, not been 
able to do more than confirm their conclusions. And yet the 
subject to which they attached as much importance as to any, 
namely the influence of music on character and conduct, has been 
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allowed to remain exactly where they left it. No subsequent 
philosophers or scientists of note seem to have considered the 
subject worthy of attention, so that the theories of Plato (or 
Socrates) and Aristotle, in their limited sphere, remain merely of 
academic interest as a local historical phenomenon, and inapplic- 
able to humanity in general. 

This is the more remarkable considering the enormously 
extended range of music in the modern world, and the corre- 
sponding importance of ascertaining the nature of its influence on 
man. 

To the Greeks music had two aspects: ‘harmony’? and 
rhythm ; the function of the former was to influence and control 
the emotions, of the latter the actions, of man. 

This will be made clearer by two quotations from the Republic 
(bk. iii.), where Socrates says : 


I do not know the harmonies myself ; only see you leave me that par- 
ticular harmony which will suitably represent the tones and accents of a 
brave man engaged in a feat of arms, or in any violent operation, who if 
he fails of success, or encounters wounds and death, or falls into any other 
calamity, in all such contingencies with unflinchifg endurance parries the 
blows of Fortune ; leave me also another harmony, expressive of the feelings 
of one who is engaged in an occupation not violent, but peaceful and un- 
constrained ;—it may be, using persuasion and entreaty, addressing either 
a prayer to a god, or instruction and advice toa man ; or, on the other hand, 
lending himself to the prayers or advice or persuasion of another, and after 
this acceding to his wish ; and not behaving arrogantly, but acting in all 
these circumstances with soberness and moderation, and in the same spirit 
acquiescing in every result. Leave me these two harmonies, the one 
violent, the other tranquil, such as shall best imitate the tones of men in 
adversity and in prosperity, in a temperate and in a courageous mood. 


a 
And, as regards rhythm : 

Next after the harmonies will follow our law of rhythms, to the effect 
that we must not aim at a variety of them or study all movements indis- 
criminately, but observe what are the natural rhythms of a well-regulated 
and manly life.? 


Aristotle opens his discussion (Politics, bk. viii.) by asking 
what is the real effect of music, and with what object it ought to 
be taken up: 


Is it for the sake of amusement and rest, like sleep and drink? These 
are not in themselves good but pleasant, and at the same time they ‘ chase 
away care,’ as Euripides says. That is why people put music on a level 


1 The Greek a&puovla has, of course, no connection with what is now meant by 
harmony. The term was used by them to denote types of melody, such as the 
Lydian and the Ionian (lax), the Mixed Lydian and Hyperlydian (plaintive), etc. 

? Translation, Davies and Vaughan; the Aristotle quotations are taken from 
Professor Burnet’s Aristotle on Education, 
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with them, and employ them all,—sleep, drink, and music,—in the same 
way, some adding dancing to the list. Or are we rather to hold that music 
tends in some way to promote goodness, that music is able to produce a 
certain quality of character by habituating us to enjoy rightly, just as 
gymnastics produces in us a certain quality of body ? Or does it contribute 
in some way to the right employment of leisure ? 


As regards these three aspects, he allows music as an aid to 
rest and, conditionally, as a means of amusement, and continues : 


But, for all that, we have to consider whether this is not after all only 
an incidental use of it, while its true nature is something that stands higher 
in the scale of value than the use just mentioned. In that case we must do 
more than appreciate the universally felt pleasure of it,—everybody is 
conscious of that ; for the pleasantness of music is natural, and the use of 
it is therefore attractive to all ages and characters—we have also to see 
whether it has any bearing upon character and the soul, and it will be clear 
that it has, if our character is in any way altered by it. Now there are many 
things which show that music affects our character ; but there is no better 
proof than the airs of Olympos. These admittedly make our souls enthu- 
siastic, and enthusiasm is a modification of the soul’s character. Further, 
when we listen to imitations of feelings, we all share these feelings, quite 
apart from the actual rhythms and melodies. 


These ideas of the Greeks, in so far as they refer to their own 
peculiar forms of music, have obviously little practical application 


to music in the modern sense of the term. But the serious 
attitude they adopted in their treatment of the subject as a whole 
may not, I think, be without its lesson to us. 

There is a great gulf to be crossed in passing from these high 
ideals to the consideration of the musical phenomena of the 
present day. But the transition must be made. 

As, in the case of literature, there are two methods of 
reading, the critical, and the method more popular among 
the light journal-fed masses, which we may term the blindly 
receptive, so with all the arts, and particularly with music, 
there are two ways of allowing them to act on our receptivity : 
there is the ordinary, passive surrender to mere sensation, and 
there is the appreciative, challenging reaction of our individuality 
to the impressions knocking for admission at the doors of our 
senses. 

The effect of music on people who adopt the latter attitude is a 
growing development of the zsthetic sense (conditioned, of course, 
by individual aptitude, just as, in reading, intellectual progress is 
so conditioned). The effect on people who adopt the passive, 
laissez-faire attitude—an attitude fostered by the all too easy 
over-indulgence in mechanically supplied music—is far harder to 
gauge. There is such a strong sensuous, emotional element in 
most music that it is safe to say continual submission to certain 
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types of music must have a very considerable effect on the 
emotional self-control of a large number of the people. 

Now as to jazz music: I believe the historian of the future— 
if such there be, when society has recovered its mental balance 
—will discover in this an influence second only in malignity to 
that of the trashy and immoral journalism, that panders to all 
that is weakest, and encourages all that is most vicious, in the 
character of the masses of to-day. 

Can anyone defend the principles of jazz music ?_ To define it 
as the musical expression of emotional delirium, and so justify it 
as an art form, would be a plausible line of argument to adopt ; 
but the patent fact that cannot be palliated, and should not be 
tolerated, is that such music represents the delirium of one group 
of emotions only, and those the very lowest. Fundamentally jazz 
music is nothing more nor less than an orchestration of obscene 
sounds ; and certain types of it are connected, in dancing, with 
movements the significance of which is only too obvious. 

The question of modern dancing hardly comes within the 
scope of this article; but it may be said in this connection that 
most of the objectionable features that tend to vitiate one of the 
healthiest and most natural of our recreations would vanish with 
the elimination of the grosser forms of this barbarous music. 
People outside the dancing world probably imagine that modern 
dancing and jazz bands are complementary, and that you cannot 
have one without the other. This is, of course, absurd; and the 
bitter complaints of true lovers of dancing, whose enjoyment is 
spoilt by this insolent, incoherent, drunken music, are now met 
by a non-possumus on the score of expense. Apparently ‘ good’ 
jazz bands are far cheaper than bands composed of sane instru- 
mentalists ; and, at the present rate of progress, if those who 
really care for the future of dancing do not make a united and 
determined stand, the ordinary band will become extinct, as far 
as the ball-room is concerned. 

As regards our public restaurants and tea-houses—those very 
modern, giant establishments, where mass taste in music (among 
other things) is largely formed—the responsibility for the pro- 
pagation of this degrading cacophony rests mainly with the 
management. A good vocal item, a Gilbert and Sullivan selection, 
or a score from a famous opera invariably evokes applause that 
is far more universal and substantial than the worked-up local 
outbursts that greet a frenzied jazz favourite. 

The full import of the situation is only felt when we realise 
that every day increases the number of young lives that are taking 
this present hysterical phase of our social recreation (which to 
older people is only a strange and disconcerting novelty) as the 
normal form of emotional enjoyment. They have been born, and 
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are growing up, in an atmosphere of it ; and, in many cases, except 
by hearsay, they have not, to any appreciable extent, come under 
the influence of any other. Their tastes are being formed, and 
they will soon be the full-grown representatives of the masses, and 
the parents of a new generation. 

Is this perversion of the people’s taste to be allowed to become 
an inheritance? Can nothing be done, before it is too late, to 
ward off and dispel this hideous possibility ? 


STANLEY ROWLAND. 
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BETTING AND THE PROPOSED TAX 


It must be evident to everyone who has followed the proceedings 
of the Parliamentary Commission on the proposal to tax betting 
that, though there may be a strong minority report, the majority 
report will be in favour of the proposal. And it is equally evident 
that, unless strong pressure can be brought to bear on Parliament 
in time, the proposal will be adopted and given effect to by means 
of a Bill. But it will be very difficult to arouse public opinion 
on the subject, for the simple reason that most middle-class people 
have absolutely no idea either of the nature or of the extent of the 
evil of gambling in England to-day. Three things must, therefore, 
be attempted in this article. First, it is necessary that the reader 
should be given some brief statement of things as they are at 
present in this country. Secondly, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, as expressed before the Commission by witnesses from the 
Home Office and the Board of Customs and Excise, must be set 
forth and examined. And thirdly, the truly fatal moral and 
economic results sure to follow must be explained. 


I 


The state of things in England and Scotland to-day can con- 
veniently be discussed under five heads, with appropriate headings. 
Here they are : 

(A) Gambling among all classes of workers reduces the national 
output at least 20 per cent. per annum. Some time ago the head of 
one of the largest engineering firms in Lancashire said to me that 
it would be worth while for any big firm to pay a sum equal to a 
Io per cent. dividend a year to stop all betting in the works, as 
the loss owing to bad work, lost time, spoilt material, and friction 
in the works cost twice that. Inquiries I have since made have 
fully confirmed this estimate. Unfortunately the effect of such 
evidence is cumulative, and to set forth only a part would weaken 
my case. On the other hand, to set forth the whole would require 
several dozen articles of the size of this one. I have evidence 
from workshops, mills, warehouses, offices, builders’ yards, rail- 

, ways, and every kind of place where men or women work. One 
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foreman declared that a ‘ graph ’ of work done per pound of wages 
paid and of scrap (bad work rejected, and the man not paid for 
it) would show the big race days by the fall in output and the rise 
in scrap. Another spoke of tools set one-sixty-fourth of an inch 
from the job so that the machine might run, and no work be done, 
while the man talked betting with his mate on the next machine. 
Railway officials complain of platelayers and others on the line 
hanging round signal-boxes to learn the names of winners, though 
the telegrams are supposed to be used exclusively for railway 
business. On one occasion a signaller left his box unattended 
three times in one afternoon to walk a hundred yards down the 
line and shout the names of winners to men playing bowls at a 
public-house. Of course if there had been a bad accident, this 
fact would not have come out in evidence. Let the inquiry be 
made where you like, and the results are the same. And calcula- 
tions along quite distinct lines give curiously identical results, 
namely, that the loss of output is fully 20 per cent. in the year. 

Anxious to see if I could procure a ‘ graph’ of output and of 
scrap, I wrote to the head of a big firm. He replied that such a 
graph at his works would certainly not show the big race days, 
not because our men are any better than others, but because our 
supervision is keen, and we have no dark corners. It has become a fact 
that to try to sell coupons or make a book in working hours is not worth 
the candle. An apprentice of nineteen was sacked the other day because 
his foreman found him reading the Midday Chronicle a few minutes after 
work had restarted. So you see how keen our supervision is. 


I know the significance of ‘no dark corners.’ Mentioning to 
a friend of mine that in many shops now there are observation 
posts from which the men can be watched on the water-closets 
to see that they do not linger reading papers, he replied that that 
was now universal in all well-managed works. It may be inevit- 
able, and one cannot blame owners. But decent men bitterly 
resent such driving, knowing that it is not deserved; and the 
slackers resent it, knowing that it is deserved. My correspondent 
ended his letter by saying that he did not doubt that such a graph 
could have been prepared for their old works, where there were 
many dark corners and keen supervision was impossible, but that 
I should not be likely to get a graph from any works, ‘ as it would 
tell badly against the management of the works in question.’ 

This confirms what the manager of a big colliery writes. 
He says: 

I do not doubt that such graphs could be produced in many mines, 


mills and workshops, nor that they would show what you say. But you 
will not getthem. It would be too bad a showing up for the management. 


I have not found anyone who has looked into the matter who 
doubts my conclusions, and the more inquiry there is the moze 
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the fact will be established that gambling reduces the national 
output by at least 20 per cent. per annum. 

(B) Betting corrupts every sport it touches. Here too the 
difficulty is to select from the immense mass of evidence at my 
disposal, which treats of football, both Northern Union and 
Association, of professional running and cycling or bowls, of row- 
ing, and of many other sports. My attention was first drawn to 
this aspect of the subject when I was, for the last year before it 
was disbanded, Chairman of the Leeds Parish Church Northern 
Union Football Club. I need not go into details. It will be 
enough to say that when I was lecturing on this subject at 
Accrington a few weeks ago I had in my audience a member of 
the Council of the Football Association. He came up to me 
afterwards, and said : ‘ I’ve only one thing I want to quarrel with 
you for. You did not say half enough. In the forty years in 
which I have followed sport I have seen gambling corrupt every 
sport it has touched.’ Since the war I have had one case where 
an attempt to rook the public by ‘ holding in ’ the expected winner 
of a sprint handicap resulted in the public losing heavily on the 
expected winner, the syndicate who were running the swindle 
losing heavily on the man they had backed, and a complete 
outsider winning, with the result that five bookmakers divided 
13,000/. without paying out a penny. With such sums at stake, 
need one wonder that a man well able to judge told me, just 
before the war, that at a certain sprint handicap meeting in the 
Midlands there has not been a single race, heat or final, which 
was honestly won, nor a single man running whose ‘hold in’ 
price he could not name? And need one wonder that professional 
running has been called the dirtiest sport in England ? 

But football promises to be as bad. Most upper and middle- 
class people know nothing of coupon betting (declared illegal in 
1920, but more common to-day than ever), and have probably 
never seen a coupon such as I supplied to the Bishop of Wakefield 
when he introduced the Betting Inducements Bill into the House 
of Lords. The method is too complicated for explanation here. 
It will be enough to say that for a correct forecast of the results of 
two matches the bookie gives odds of 2 to 1, the correct odds 
being 8 tor. And for ten correct results he gives what are described 
in thick type as ‘ Long Odds of 100 to x.’ The correct odds would 
be 58,048 to 1. So enormously lucrative is this type of betting 
that I once held up a coupon outside some Burnley mills and 
announced that the man who issued it had fifteen hundred a 
week out in the mills near and had not to pay out on one for 
three weeks. I said that I should be speaking at that spot in the 
dinner-hour for the next ten days and challenged correction. Of 
_ course I was not corrected. I had the figures from one of 
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the men who worked for the bookie. And in another small Lan- 
cashire town a man who had failed in a small shop turned foot- 
ball bookie, and in two seasons had four freehold houses worth 
500/. each and 4000/, in the bank. If such are the profits of a 
small man doing a strictly local business, what are the profits of 
the big men who have coupons out all over the country? And 
who can wonder at players and directors being corrupted when 
such sums are involved? It is worth while insisting on this 
aspect of the question, for many people seem to think that it is 
a proof of good sportsmanship to ‘ have a bit on,’ whereas clean, 
decent sport has no worse enemy than betting. 

(C) Betting is, beyond everything else, the most fruitful source of 
crime. After neariy thirty years’ work as a clergyman in the 
poorest parts of London, Leeds, and Manchester, and more than 
five-and-thirty as a manager of Lads’ Clubs, I can endorse the 
words of the Recorder of the Central Criminal Court in London, 
who said, some dozen years ago, that betting was the chief cause 
that brought young men and lads to that court as criminals. 
When I said before the Commission that I believed that there 
were a hundred thousand cases of theft, bankruptcy, and suicide 
due to gambling every year, Sir Alfred Butt drew my attention 
to the fact that there were only 54,000 cases of theft brought into 
the courts in this country in a year. But everybody knows (and 
if they do not know it I have abundant evidence to prove) that 
not one case in ten of embezzlement and theft ever gets into court. 
Big firms will not be bothered to go into court. They sack without 
a character. But the man or lad is none the less ruined for life. 
And employers and bank managers agree that betting is one of 
the chief causes of misappropriation of money. I do not wish to 
suggest that many cases of dishonesty occur in banks. I do say, 
for I have abundant evidence to prove, that when such cases do 
occur betting is the first thing suspected and the most frequent 
cause discovered. And Detective Inspector Thompson, of the 
City of London Police, speaking before the Commission, said 
that more criminals attributed their first fall to gambling than 
to any other cause. But actual cases of discovered theft are 
far from being the only fruit of gambling. Writing in the 
Manchester Guardian in 1913, I said of the great army of book- 
makers, professional punters, tipsters, runners, racecourse loafers, 
touts, three-card tricksters, and rogues, who infest our race- 
courses : 


A small proportion of these gentry may be passably honest according 
to their lights. The great mass of them are a menace to civilisation, ready 
for any crime which promises spoil with a reasonable chance of safety. 
The police know them and look among them whenever they want to make 
an arrest, A man once a member of this class never does an honest day’s 
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work again as long as he lives. He is purely predatory. . . . To what 
exactly we owe it that the manners of this class in England are less openly 
homicidal than those of the ‘gunmen ’ of New York, or the Apaches of 
Paris, I do not know. But I do know that nothing would so strike at the 
roots of crime in our big cities as the removal oi the ever-ready inducement 
supplied by betting to the criminal classes. 


Since that was written things have altered. To-day the 
roughs of our racecourses need fear comparison with the gunmen 
and Apaches of no country in the world. The doings of the 
infamous Clerkenwell, or ‘ Italian,’ gang, and the no less infamous 
Birmingham gang, and similar collections of murderous roughs, 
are familiar to all readers of the newspapers. They first attracted 
attention soon after the Armistice, through the outbursts of 
ruffianism at Salisbury and other small race meetings. But they 
soon spread to all race meetings, big and small. The trouble 
began by parties of roughs blackmailing bookmakers on the 
course, demanding money with threats as openly as if they were 
collecting for an orphanage, and sharing out the spoil with as 
little concealment as if blackmail were a recognised form of 
industry liable to income tax. The business proved lucrative, 
but the thieves fell out among themselves, and bloody fights, in 
which loaded sticks soon gave place to knives, and knives to 
Browning pistols, were common. But bookmakers are by no 
means the sort of lambs who allow themselves to be shorn without 
protest. So, instead of appealing to the police, they formed the 
Bookmakers’ Protection Association, the B.P.A. ‘stewards’ 
being ruffians of a like kidney, hired to protect the men who 
employed them. The fighting is by no means confined to race- 
courses, as murderous outbreaks in London, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and other places prove. I believe the police 
claim to have the matter in hand, but even if that is so, which 
may be doubted, the slightest relaxation of an elaborate and 
expensive supervision will at any moment produce a further 
outburst, dangerous to the ordinary passer-by. I have interesting 
evidence of how these gangs are recruited, and since I first ran a 
Lads’ Club in the Old Kent Road I have seen generations of lads 
drawn away from honest industry and sucked down into the 
whirlpool of crime through betting, and through selling the 
‘ special ’ editions of the evening paper (the first of which comes 
out about ro a.m. and is called the ‘one o’clock’), which exist 
only for racing. The late C. E. B. Russell, whose wonderful work 
in connection with the Heyrod Street Lads’ Club in Ancoats was 
recognised when the Government made him Chief Inspector of 
Reformatories, and whose books, Young Gaol Birds, Working 
Lads’ Clubs, and (in conjunction with the lady who afterwards 
became his wife) The Making of the Criminal, are recognised 
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classics, once said to me that a month selling such papers would 
ruin any boy for life. I can thoroughly endorse that. 

(D) Ié is beyond everything else, even drink itself, the chief 
cause of misery and suffering among innocent third parties, children 
and wives especially. All clergy working in big industrial parishes, 
all social workers, club managers, collectors for doctors, collectors 
for insurance, burial, and benefit societies, rent collectors, district 
visitors, trade union officials, Labour men, magistrates, and 
policemen, know that this is true. The day after I returned to 
Manchester from giving evidence before the Commission two 
J.P.’s stopped me in the street. One said that thirty years on the 
bench had convinced him that I had not yet said half the truth. 
The other said that three years on the bench had convinced her 
of the truth of every word I had spoken. A foreman in a big 
engineering shop said to me: ‘ A man stops off drinking two days. 
Then he lies off for another to get well. Then he has only two 
and a half days to draw, and that won’t pay his score at the pub, 
let alone leave anything to take home. So he speculates. If he 
wins it’s another drinking bout. If he loses he goes home and has 
a row with his wife, and like as not it spreads to the whole street, 
and there is a police-court case on Monday. And then, if there 
is a spell of bad trade, they have not a penny and must go to the 
Guardians. It is the working man’s greatest curse.’ 

Often while a man is working his wife is betting at home, and 
he may come home one day, as a man I know did a few days ago, 
to find 80/. worth of writs out against him for things his wife has 
bought and pawned to bet with. Women, and children as young 
as twelve, are betting, and the mania is growing every day. 

The incredulity displayed by some members of the Commis- 
sion when told that people were using the money from the ‘ dole ’ 
for gambling is excellent evidence of the truth of my assertion 
that the ordinary middle-class man or woman knows nothing of 
this gigantic evil. I know one small street where every woman 
takes the ‘ one o’clock ’ as soon as the boy races down the street 
with it, and a collector, whom I have known for years and can 
thoroughly trust, said to me a day or two ago: ‘ In A—— Street 
and H—— Street, Pendleton, you see the women gather reading 
the “ one o’clock’’ and discussing betting till you’d wonder whether 
it was a mothers’ meeting or a picnic, and half of their husbands 
on the dole.’ One of the most inveterate gamblers in this neigh- 
bourhood, who ruined a decent little business in an effort to bring 
off a big coup which was to have landed 8ool., has since been out 
of work for sixteen months, during which he, his wife, and eight 
children, have lived on the dole or the Poor Law. What has that 
coup cost the nation? And he is still gambling as much as he 
can. Indeed, I have had gambling defended to me by men who 
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say that the money is so poor that they must do something to 
make it a bit more. They hope to grow rich by betting ! 

(E) It is a cause of much demoralisation and corruption among 
the police. It is not the ordinary police constable who has to do 
directly with street gambling. It is the plain clothes men of the 
detective department. Now the universal and unshakable con- 
viction of the workers is that these men stand in with the book- 
makers and are bribed by them. It must be explained that street 
bookmakers do not go into the streets themselves. They employ 
‘runners,’ so that if a man is caught he can be dismissed and a 
new one engaged, thus avoiding any man being fined more heavily 
for a second offence. Convictions, I am assured, are of two 
kinds. The runners of some bookmakers are taken again and 
again; the runners of another man, betting no less openly, are 
left alone, except for a very rare and occasional appearance at the 
police court. This is because one man has bribed the police and 
another has not. On the other hand, there are convictions which 
are purely bogus. A man who has ‘ made it right ’ with the police 
will be told, ‘ It’s about time you were on the carpet again. Put 
a dummy at the end of Jackson Street at twelve o’clock next 
Thursday, and we'll take him.’ Then a man’ from one of the 
lodging-houses is paid a pound to be taken ; he is fined ro/., and 
the bookie pays, and the merry old game goes on the same as 
before. And of course the police do not lose by it. These are 


very grave charges, and I have always refused to make them, in 
spite of the fact that I found them everywhere believed, till I 
got, quite recently, good evidence from three different Lancashire 
towns of such cases. I do not say that this sort of thing is uni- 
versal. I do not believe it to be as common as the man in the 
street believes. I know that it has occurred, is occurring, and 
does much to discredit our otherwise splendid police record. 


II 


Many people say : ‘ We fully recognise all the evils of gambling. 
That is why we want it controlled and taxed by the Government. 
We do not believe it can be altogether put an end to. Let it be 
made to contribute to the national revenue, and in so doing let 
it be controlled and supervised by the proper authorities.’ Well, 
what are the proposals of the Government for dealing with this 
gigantic evil ? 

Sir Horace Hamilton, Chairman of the Board of Customs and 
Excise, laid the plan prepared by his department before the 
Commission. He was very emphatic that street ‘ bookmaking 
must cease.’ On the other hand, he suggested that bookmakers 

,should be licensed, that ready money betting, which is now 
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illegal, should be permitted, and that licensed bookmakers should 
be permitted to open shops where ready money betting could be 
carried on, and that tickets bearing stamps similar to the amuse- 
ment tax stamp should be issued in books of a hundred. 

At a later session of the Commission it was explained that 
there was to be no limit on the number of betting shops in any 
neighbourhood. It was to be ‘ Free Trade’ in betting. And it 
was suggested that they might be kept open till 10 p.m., but not 
at all on Sundays. 

The practical objections are obvious. The success of the whole 
scheme depends on the suppression of street betting. But if the 
police can’t suppress the street bookie now, is it likely that they 
will be able to do so when bookmakers and backers alike have 
the added inducement supplied by a tax to be avoided ? And the 
tickets are to be issued at 2s. 6d., bearing a tax of 3d., and at Ios., 
bearing a tax of 1s. Nothing could more perfectly display the 
ignorance of those putting out the plan, since the bulk of street 
betting is done at Is. or under, and bets are taken as low as 3d. 
Constant evasion would be the result, as is the case in countries 
where the pari-mutuel is in use, as in France, and in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and elsewhere. And, as in these countries, 
while illicit betting would not decrease at all, the total volume of 
betting would increase greatly. 


It has been suggested, not officially, that women should not 
be permitted to use the betting shops. Anyone who makes such 
a suggestion does not know the women’s societies as well as I do. 
And, as President of the Church League for Women’s Service, 
I should be one of the first to insist that there should be no legis- 
lation for putting women in a different position from men. 


III 


But the moral objections to recognising betting are even more 
weighty, if possible, than the practical objections. No less a 
person than the Dean of Durham has described the objection that 
to tax betting is to ‘ recognise ’ it as ‘all humbug.’ But he has 
against him the report of the House of Lords Commission of rgor, 
which gave as its chief reason against taxing betting that it would 
be to recognise it. It is impossible to tax betting and at the same 
time refuse to allow gambling bets to be recovered at law. Indeed, 
the support given by the bookmakers to the idea of a tax is due 
to their desire to be allowed to sue for bad debts, which amount 
to from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of their entire takings. Many 
people claim that betting is at present legal. That is incorrect. 
It is neither legal nor illegal. In England the law takes no notice 
of private vices (sins) till they become public nuisances (crimes). 
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Thus drunkenness is not either legal or illegal. It is not in any 
way recognised by law. A man must be drunk and disorderly, 
drunk and incapable, drunk in charge of a vehicle, or drunk on 
licensed premises, before he can be arrested. But a contract to 
supply me with enough liquor to enable me to go to bed drunk 
every night of my stay in a boarding-house would not be enforced 
by law, being ‘contrary to public utility.’ So too with pros- 
titution. It must be complicated by such things as cause public 
annoyance or scandal before it becomes a matter for a criminal 
charge. But a prostitute cannot sue for her earnings. The 
position with regard to betting to-day is precisely similar. The 
law takes no cognisance of it till it becomes a public nuisance. 
But gambling debts are not recoverable by law. It is highly 
undesirable that this condition of things should be altered. 

But the strongest objection to taxing and regulating betting 
is the sound maxim that the State should have nothing to do with 
anything morally wrong, except to suppress or punish it, never 
to regulate or license it. A Government stamp on all bets, a 
licence to the bookmaker, could not fail to give the ordinary man 
the conviction that the Government recognised betting as a 
harmless and legitimate part of our daily life. * 


IV 


What then is to be done? Must things be allowed to go on 
as they are? I confess that I do not want repressive legislation 
at present. Our first task is to create a healthy public opinion. 
As long as the ordinary man says: ‘ Of course there is no moral 
harm in a little betting ’ (a statement impossible to reconcile with 
any known system of ethics), and as long as the workers cherish 
the not unfair conviction that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, and that the rich man means to bet, but 
wants to stop the poor man from doing so, we shall make no 
headway. People say that the Church has been preaching against 
betting for years, and things have only gone from bad to worse, 
and that moral methods have failed. But (a) it is not true, since 
very few of those who read this paper have ever heard a sermon 
against gambling; and (b) the same people who tell you that 
moral suasion is powerless will tell you that legislation which is in 
advance of public opinion is useless. But they cannot have it 
both ways. A sound public opinion cannot be at once negligible 
and also an indispensable preliminary to all useful legislation. 
As a matter of fact, both statements are wrong. Legislation is 
the fruit, not of all public opinion, but of the best. And when a 
thing has become law, the man in the street accepts it. And it 
__ is the creation of this best public opinion on any question which is 
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the indispensable preliminary to all reform. It was by the for- 
mation of a right public opinion that the slave was set free, the 
horrors of child labour in mines and factories put an end to, 
rational temperance reform rendered possible, the rights of women 
secured. 

The first task of every good citizen, of every lover of clean sport, 
of every social reformer, and of every Christian to-day is to create 
a healthy public opinion against this social curse. 


PETER GREEN. 
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AIR FORCE AND AIR FOLLY 


‘ Don’t blind the Navy ’ is fast becoming a catchword in an age 
when Governments are made and broken on catchwords, whereas 
no one has the least intention or desire to blind the Navy. It 
only has to be decided whether the Air Force is once more to be 
divided into two parts and lose much of its identity and esprit de 
corps in virtual absorption by the other two Services, or whether 
the course decided upon as the best in the last war is to be main- 
tained and both arms of the Air Force to remain under one ad- 
ministration save for technical details arising from the exigencies 
of their particular branch of service. The suggested scheme 
of attaching naval officers for naval observation work to the 
R.A.F. is frankly a compromise, but Britain has been nourished 
on compromises since she first accepted the Roman occupation, 
and the result cannot be called too unsatisfactory. A little level 
thinking and a little quiet common-sense will show that the thing 
of paramount importance is not whether a certain officer is to wear 
naval or Air Force uniform, or whether this or that admiral is 
only to have limited authority or complete jurisdiction-over those 
units of the Fleet air arm with which he is connected, but how the 
Fleet air arm and the Navy can co-operate to give the best results. 
In the tangle of political influences and inter-service rivalry this is 
apt to be forgotten and storms provoked in tea-cups. The Air 
Force is a young force, and although its war record is as magnificent 
and as full of glory as any in the annals of British naval or military 
history, by force of circumstances it has not the tradition behind it 
of the other two Services, and it is on such traditions that esprit de 
corps is nurtured. To divide the Air Force definitely into two 
parts would be a heavy blow at the growth of this spirit, and the 
just pride in itself of the youngest Service would receive a set-back 
that might well have a lasting bad effect. It is true that the pro- 
cesses of ‘attaching’ and ‘seconding’ appear to the outsider 
involved and clumsy, but in their actual working they are not so 
difficult, and one might point to the example of the Royal Marines, 
where the case for absorption by the Navy was much stronger and 
where the divergence of particular duties is far less marked. 
There is the alternative of Air Force officers being ‘ attached ’ to 
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the Navy, instead of vice versé, but the chief thing required by the 
naval observer is a ‘sea-sense.’ This ‘sea-sense’ a sailor has 
already acquired, but it cannot at once be bred in a landsman, and 
so an Air Force officer attached to the Navy would have this to 
learn in addition to his other education. 

Surely the practice of actual war is worth more than the 
theories of peace, and if a combined Air Force was found the most 
efficient organisation for training, supplying equipment, and 
performing its duties in war-time, it seems rash to alter the arrangc- 
ment now. So many things appear to work smoothly in theory, but 
in the practice of war theory was sadly impeded by unexpected, 
petty obstacles. Unfortunately, the red tape of the Admiralty 
was even more notorious than the red tape of the War Office. 

Quiet common-sense is what is needed, and clear vision of the 
object in view. Esprit de corps is an excellent thing, but it is only 
a younger brother of a far more important member of the family 
whose name is patriotism, which does not consist in waving flags 
and calling attention to oneself in boastful song, but in self- 
effacement and the subordination of personal prejudices to the 
public need. Esprit de corps can easily grow into snobbishness. 

Loud as is the clamour about ‘ blinding the Navy,’ raised by 
people who know nothing about it and would never have given it 
a thought had it not been that the ‘ silly season ’ has now set in, 
and there is no really good alternative topic to the Ruhr, it is as 
nothing to the gibbering sensationalism that is being handed 
round about ‘ the next war.’ It is going to be all fought in the air, 
we are told. Enemy aeroplanes are going to fly unmolested over 
London, drop a few bombs charged with poison gas far more viru- 
lent than anyone could imagine, and then apparently the war 
will be won. That seems quite a good kind of war. No more 
horrible wounds or agonising deaths, no fatigue, exposure or long 
marches, no more nerve-racking zero hours and then ‘ over the 
top,’ and no more pouring out of treasure for protracted years of 
misery. 

On the contrary, the people in the provinces will escape un- 
harmed, the unemployment problem will be largely solved by the 
disappearance of such a considerable bulk of the civilian popula- 
tion, and this bulk will disappear simply and swiftly from a world 
of tears by means of a lethal chamber on a large scale. Moreover, 
it is fully in accord with the most modern ideas of political 
economy, eugenics, and equality of man and woman. Why should 
only soldiers be killed ? They are usually those who can least be 
spared, and anyhow half of them won’t be fighting in the next 
war after their experiences on coming back from the last. There 
will be no army of occupation, for this at once postulates infantry, 
and they, we are assured, will have no place. If they had, it might 
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be awkward, for we might have managed to conceal half a dozen 
of our own aeroplanes from the unrivalled astuteness of foreign 
intelligence departments, and these might be armed with bombs 
as pcisonous as those of our attackers, for our chemists were not 
backward in the war. These half-dozen machines, by the same 
reasoning, would blot out in a night any foreign army of occupation 
that could be landed. That would not do for our scaremongers at 
all, for the next war is, they announce, going to be fought and won 
in the air. 

Could anything be more ridiculous? Is it conceivable that 
any war against a powerful and high-spirited people could be won 
save by starvation, treachery or force of arms, just as every war 
since the days of Homer has been won ? 

The statistics have just been published concerning the bombing 
of London by German aircraft. In all some two hundred tons 
of bombs were dropped, and the material damage was compara- 
tively negligible, though the moral effect was of far greater value. 
Anyone who was in France during 1914-18 will remember the 
almost incredible number of shells that were required to destroy 
even a small village, and then a very high proportion indeed of the 
people sheltering in cellars and dug-outs survived. Guns, more- 
over, have many advantages over aeroplanes, for they are more 
numerous, their ammunition supply is not limited by exigencies of 
weight and space, and they can be concealed. For days and weeks 
they can remain in one spot, undetected, and pump shells into 
their objective. But an aeroplane is necessarily most exposed, 
and not only must it be defended from attacking aeroplanes, but 
also there is reason to believe that anti-aircraft guns are on the 
point of being as perfectly accurate on aerial targets as land guns 
on land targets. The war demonstrated most markedly that a 
new mode of attack was only the forerunner of a new mode of 
defence, and nothing aggressive was invented without the defen- 
sive remedy speedily following. 

Conditions may change, but there is nothing new in war. 
Napoleon as a strategist is as up to date as any military writer who 
has the benefit of the experience of the last war to help him. War 
is an accumulation of offensive and defensive methods, with every 
age adding its horrible quota to their number, but none of them 
ever becomes obsolete, and the same rules always apply. Wars, 
as distinguished from peace treaties, are won by the men who 
fight them, and machinery and equipment are only complementary, 
for though a well-equipped force is obviously at an advantage, it 
is useless if the men run away, whereas an ill-equipped force imbued 
with courage, determination and discipline has many a time 
defeated an army superior in every other way. Such an example 
was seen in the Mons retreat, when the cool, practised musketry 
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of the Expeditionary Force beat the German machine guns on 
more than one occasion. The ultimate victory can only be won 
by the infantry, employing all the old devices with many new 
ones. In the last war, which people are fond of referring to as so 
highly scientific, a certain general made near the Cambrai front 
in 1917 a museum. It was filled with all manner of weapons 
come into fashion and use again. They included body armour, 
daggers, clubs, knives, maces, and nasty-looking spiked balls 
hanging at the end of a chain attached to a handle. Such a 
weapon was last used in the Crusades. All these things and many 
others were raked up from the past in the most modern and 
scientific war that the world has seen. 

But the next war, of course, is going to be quite different, 
according to our sensationalists. 

Ulysses probably made the same remark after attending the 
wooden horse trials. 

Our Air Force did splendidly in bombing German towns, rail- 
way stations, concentration points and munition dumps; in 
flying low and machine-gunning troops on the march and in the 
trenches. They showed initiative and bravery beyond all praise, 
but they would be the first to admit that all their activities were 
only complementary to the infantry. The bombing was good 
propaganda and produced considerable moral results, and it 
destroyed large quantities of ammunition, but the actual casualties 
inflicted were comparatively negligible. The chief function of 
the Air Force is entirely different, and can be summed up in one 
word : Intelligence. 

The value of air superiority consists in ensuring information 
about the movements and gun positions of the enemy, and pre- 
venting the enemy from obtaining the same information about our 
own. On these lines an Air Force strong in observing and fighting 
machines is a necessity, but aerial bombing and machine gunning, 
while of great moral and preventive value, are only of secondary 
importance and cannot relieve infantry, cavalry and artillery of 
their duties. The French realise this, for although they have an Atr 
Force stronger than any two put together of the other Powers, their 
army is also stronger than it was before the war, and they have 
neglected nothing tn its training or equipment. An army with an 
inferior Air Force suffers the severe handicap of being blinded, 
but it is no nearer to being annihilated by bombs dropped from 
above, and the courage of its troops and the excellence of its 
organisation might conceivably prevent its attackers from inflict- 
ing defeat upon it. 

There is no intention whatever to belittle the services of our 
air arm in this article. It played its part to the, full in 
bringing us the victory, and the war showed the tremendous 
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advantage the eventual supremacy of our airmen gave us, but it 
was the advantage of better intelligence and baulked hostile 
intelligence that counted the most. 

If there is to be another war, the scope of the Air Force is 
likely to be widely extended. If we set up a chain of air stations 
throughout the Empire, just as we have naval bases, the work of 
the Navy will be made much easier in keeping trade routes open 
by patrolling them with aircraft which will give information to the 
Fleet. The aeroplane, in the form of the seaplane, has also proved 
itself an efficient weapon against the submarine, and the use of 
aeroplanes to attack ships and gain naval information will increase 
enormously as soon as facilities for landing on aeroplane ships 
are perfected, for at present this cannot be done in a heavy sea. 
Experiments are being made with helicopters, however, which 
promise to overcome this difficulty. The widening of the range 
of an aeroplane’s activities will make munition factories more 
open to attack, and so demobilise a number of enemy machines in 
their defence, and an aeroplane has now been made that can be 
directed up to a range of 300 miles by wireless and by the same 
means drop its bombs where required. But the value of such a 
machine can easily be exaggerated, for it is defenceless against 
attack and must be an easy victim for an enemy with a human 
pilot aboard. All these facts point to a great development in 
aerial warfare, and suggest that a strong Air Force is a necessity 
until every nation gives some practical demonstration of its sym- 
pathy for the ideals expressed by the League of Nations, but there 
is nothing whatever to bring the replacement of infantry by air- 
craft a shade nearer, and the direct casualties caused to troops by 
bombs dropped from above will remain practically inconsiderable. 
As for poison bombs, there was much talk during the war of poison 
gases that had been found ‘ more deadly than anything that has 
yet been heard of ’; but the chemists always seemed to keep the 
antidote well in hand, the improvement of the one being almost 
immediately followed by an improvement of the other, and when 
the last resources of modern chemistry had been ransacked for 
gases the most deadly, the Germans produced mustard gas, that 
must have been known for centuries, and which proved as efficient 
as any that was used. 

By being strong in the air we shall be able to beat off the 
attacks of aerial invaders before they reach our shores, for an 
invention is being completed which records the presence of 
aeroplanes at an incredible distance, an invention that registers 
the minutest vibrations, developing them on a kind of cinemato- 
graph film automatically as it records them. This apparatus is 
so delicate that even the make of engine causing the vibrations can 
be determined. 
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This being so, the cry going up for large air stations in the 
neighbourhood of London and the manufacturing towns is futile. 
They will be of far more use near the coast, where the invader 
can be met before he reaches his objective, where the aerodromes 
are less conspicuously situated for hostile attack, and where our 
own machines are in a better position to make in turn invasion on 
enemy territory, for aggression still remains the best method of 
defence. It is not a matter of promiscuous sentries over objects 
which we wish to guard, but expert organisation whereby our air 
stations may co-operate for home defence and be well situated for 
activities abroad. 

Certainly all must be done to prevent hostile bombing raids 
being carried out with impunity, for these have a strong moral 
effect on the nation that suffers them, and this moral effect can 
eventually grow so acute as to become political, and the attacked 
be so morally depressed that they clamour for surrender and 
are so defeated. For, according to Clausiewitz, ‘ war is only a 
continuation of unsuccessful diplomacy.’ But this is pushing 
the case to an extreme that can in no manner of thinking be justi- 
fied when the recent glorious traditions of our Air Force are taken 
into account. So long as the enemy aircraft are not allowed to be 
completely immune, aerial fighting is no more in a position to win 
any great war than it was when Bleriot first flew the Channel. 

This is plain common-sense, that requires no technical know- 
ledge to attain. And yet there are still people who go about 
crying hysterically that the next war is to be fought and won in 
the air ! 

There is a familiar smack about the words. Didn’t one hear 
something very like it said twenty years ago about artillery and 
machine guns? Wasn't it a favourite cliché of the sophisticated 
after the South African war that big guns, high explosive and 
machine guns, were on the point of making the existence of 
infantry in the field impossible ? Again, in 1917 it was the tanks 
that were going to win the war. They were to advance, immune 
and irresistible, with the enemy flying helpless before them. War 
had become an affair of machines. What happened? The 
Germans at once invented shells and bullets that would pierce the 
tanks’ armour, and although they continued to be most useful, 
they eventually took their place only as a helpful adjunct to the 
infantry, who continued to have to do the dirty work. 

One is inclined to sympathise with the tanks. They had such 
a very brief reign as the only war-winners, and it seems a little 
unfair that the nonsense being talked about ‘ annihilation from 

the air’ should have ousted them from their perverted popularity 
so quickly. One would sympathise did one not know that the 
officers and men of the Tank Corps were as contemptuous as the 
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personnel of the Air Force of the hysterical eulogies of a sensation- 
loving public. 

The fact is that the air war scare is entirely a creation of the 
cheap novelists. For a time it was a new idea, and it was sensa- 
tional, and before 1914 no one was in a position to give it practical 
contradiction. When the war came and we met reality, we heard 
far less of nations being blotted out from the air. Now the war is 
over, ‘ imagination’ and theory have come into their own again, 
and the scaremongers are having the time of their lives in being 
able to frighten people with little danger of practical refutation. 

But can’t we have something fresh ? We are growing a little 
tired of the flying machine complete with mystery bomb theme. 
Why not a vast fleet of amphibious, submarine tanks, protected 
by impenetrable armour, that swim the Channel and crawl like 
loathsome incarnations of prehistoric monsters up the white cliffs 
of Dover, striking terror and consternation into the hearts of the 
brave islanders, while the shells of our gunners bounce innocuously 
off their pachydermatous sides? A fine tableau suggests itself 
when, after leaving a garrison in various parts of England, a 
couple of hundred of them form a ring round Whitehall, and a 
tall man wearing horn-rimmed spectacles, their leader and king, © 
steps out of one painted white and gold and is crowned in West- 
minster Abbey. 

I offer the idea gratis and gladly to anyone who will ring a 
change on the overdone and childish theme of aerial annihilation. 

It is unfortunately true that science, at the moment, has taken 
away our sense of wonder for the simple and given us in exchange 
only curiosity for the complex. We are far more concerned in 
trying to believe the impossible than in understanding what is 
true. With a passion for the sensational, there are persons who 
sit about finding a perverted delight in the progress of scientific 
invention, which, in their opinion, is so terrific that it will 
soon render human existence impossible. They use the horrors of 
war to pander to a misplaced and distorted sense of pride for the 
wonder of human achievement, and they offer themselves as a 
willing sacrifice to poison bombs and every other sensational form 
of destruction in order that they may say : ‘ Look how wonderful 
man is, so wonderful that he is on the point of wiping himself 
off the face of the globe!’ Unlike the Erehwonians, there are a 
few who would cheerfully become the slaves of the machinery 
they have invented because of their thirst for the sensational. 
Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 

The spectacle of mankind waiting about to be destroyed by its 
own inventions, twittering with hysterical ‘funk’ and curiosity, 
is scarcely an inspiring one. 

The two usual scapegoats can easily be found: Reaction from 
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the war and the sensational Press. But it is high time we were 
getting over the first, and the second is like an elected Govern- 
ment : we get what we ask for. As long as we are contented to 
let others do the thinking for us and run willingly blindfold down 
twisted alleyways of unbalanced thinking, so long will the men to 
whom we pay a penny a day to form our opinions for us put 
forward those ideas that will attract the most subscribers. 

Life for so many has become so superficial and such a round of 
dull routine that we welcome alarmists as prophets, feeling that 
even disaster is preferable to uninspired monotony. If we keep 
on wanting it, we undoubtedly shall get it, but meanwhile there 
are signs that many are beginning to want something better, and 
it is possible that the day may come when we shall be more 
interested in that other side of science that deals with Nature and 
the wonders of the universe, when we shall be more interested in 
man than in man’s petty achievements, and when man’s imagina- 
tion will dwell on something more wholesome and constructive 
than the inevitability of his extermination. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE URGENT NEED OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 


‘ WAKE up, England ! ’ was the stirring call sent out to the nation 
by His Majesty the King when, as Prince of Wales, he returned 
from his tour through our great over-sea Dominions. The words 
ring in our ears to-day. But do weheed them? It is intelligible, 
nay perhaps natural, that after the world-wide cataclysm in which 
this country poured forth lavishly the vigour of its manhood and 
the plenitude of its resources, in which, during more than four 
years, the burning enthusiasm of its men and women for the 
successful prosecution of a just and righteous struggle never failed 
them until the end was achieved, there should be a reaction from 
the terrible strain of mind and heart and nerves! The giant needed 
rest after his unparalleled exertions. But has not the time come to 
act upon the King’s emphatic watch-word, ‘ Wake up, England ? ’ 
The nation is suffering from a strange spirit of lassitude and 
indifference. A few illustrations will suffice to elucidate this 
diagnosis. In the years before the war there were constant public 
meetings throughout the country in which ardent supporters or 
opponents of any particular measure or policy of national import- 
ance met to urge their views. The questions of Votes for Women, 
Tariff Reform versus Free Trade, the extension of the Franchise, 
Ulster and Home Rule, and above all the strength of the Navy in 
view of the German menace, were sufficient to draw crowded 
meetings not only in large towns, but even in obscure country 
villages. In the year 1909 the public so unmistakably and per- 
sistently manifested its disapproval of the inadequate provision 
for naval construction that the Government was with great 
reluctance forced to reconsider its programme. ‘ We want eight, 
we won’t wait,’ was the popular cry, reiterated with such insistence 
that eight instead of four Dreadnoughts were finally budgeted 
for. This keen interest in matters of vital importance was a very 
reassuring symptom. The body politic was obviously in a state 
of vigorous health. The people’s views on any particular point 
might be right or they might be wrong. But at all events they 
had thought things out for themselves and were determined that 
their opinions should carry due weight. They accepted the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of citizenship. 
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How different to-day! Since the war questions of the utmost 
consequence have been decided, or are ripening for decision, but 
the population in general is content to let them be dealt with for 
good or for evil without interfering, or even expressing any 
approval or disapproval. So momentous a departure from our 
ancient policy as the creation of the Irish Free State left the people 
at large cold and uninterested. They did not seem to care if it 
were right or wrong. Immense reductions in the pre-war strength 
of our Army and Navy have been effected without a word of 
remonstrance. The tardy increase to the Air Force that is now 
contemplated has hardly called for attention. Beyond a certain 
number of letters to one or two newspapers there seems to be 
no concern on the question, with the infinite possibilities that it 
involves, as to whether this country ought to unite with our 
neighbours across the Channel in the forcible occupation of the 
Ruhr. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the prevailing 
attitude is the fact that the working man has not stood up in 
his millions to protest against the preposterous price which he 
has to pay for his beer. He fails to realise that the so-called 
Temperance Party is working hard for total prohibition, and 
that the thin end of the wedge has been more than introduced. 
The whole existing scheme of property is threatened by 
Socialism and the projected Capital Levy; but where is the 
David to oppose this Goliath? It might have been expected 
that meetings would be held everywhere to educate the people 
and to expose the danger. If there are any public meetings they 
are held to advocate some vested interest such as the pay of 
school teachers. Speaking from personal experience, I can say 
that meetings occasionally advertised for the consideration of 
wider issues mean the attendance of an insignificant number of 
bored listeners. Whatever reasons and excuses there may be for 
this, I trust, transient phase of stagnation and listlessness, surely 
it is time for the nation to wake up and free itself from its leading 
strings and once more take in hand its own affairs. Virgil tells 
us that Father Jove would not allow his realms to vegetate in 
sluggish lethargy : 


Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 


I have been permitted in the pages of The Nineteenth Century 
and After 1 to express a strong feeling of optimism concerning the 
future of our country. I have endeavoured to combat the present 
wave of materialist pessimism. In dwelling for a moment on the 
existing inactivity and heedlessness I may be laying myself open 
to a charge of inconsistency. But a physician is not necessarily 
a pessimist when he says to a patient ‘ You have undergone a 


1 April and June 1923. 
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great strain, and a period of repose was needed ; but you have had 
sufficient rest now. You are organically sound; get up and do 
your day’s work.’ That is the kind of advice that the nation 
needs. If prominent men all over the country would bestir them- 
selves to rouse the people to renewed mental activity they would 
soon find a following. We are confronted with grave dangers at 
home and abroad. It is the business of statesmen, thinkers, and 
those who enjoy any position that commands influence, to get 
people together and explain the difficulties with which we have to 
grapple. The optimism which I advocate has nothing in common 
with any laissez-faire doctrine. It means hopeful effort—the 
spirit which inspired Sir Robert Baden-Powell to call into being 
his Boy Scouts. 

It has been said that the titanic contest from which we have 
emerged was a war to end war. To the impartial observer it 
might rather seem a war to end peace. Two thousand years ago 
the Roman poet sang : 

Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum ; 
Vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 

Arma ferunt ; saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 
See in the East to arms Euphrates springs, 
Here Germany with noise of battle rings ; 

Mars rules the world ; gone is the reign of law ; 
Each city with its neighbour is at war. 


The pregnant lines might have been written now. On July 18 
Lord Salisbury solemnly warned the House of Lords that the 
moment a war was concluded it was necessary to prepare for the 
next. History fully justifies the statement. After all that we 
have gone through, the very name of war is odious to us. But 
what certainty or even probability is there of peace? When has 
the world known peace? In May 1851 the Great Exhibition 
was opened in Hyde Park with bright hopes that this gathering of 
representatives of the world’s industries would serve to inaugurate 
the long reign of peace. In the self-same year Louis Napoleon 
convulsed Europe with his coup d’état in Paris ; the Crimean ‘War 
and the Indian Mutiny soon followed ; and in speedy succession 
humanity was staggered by war between France and Austria, the 
long civil war between North and South in the United States, by 
Garibaldi and by Mexico, and by endless other struggles. In 
the opening lines of Henry the Fourth the king says pathetically : 


So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 


But hardly are the words out of his mouth when he is informed 
that fresh wars have broken out in Wales and Scotland. 
Does anyone desire war? Are there any militarists in this 
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country,? The aim, hope, and desire of everyone is for peace. 
But the whole world is seething with unrest. Wars and rumours 
of wars prevail everywhere. Men’s minds are confused and 
bewildered as they try to decipher the signs of the times. We 
are aghast at the terrible possibilities that may any day become 
actualities. .Who can say what the future—the very early 
future—may not bring forth? Is Germany so crushed that she 
will continue to lie prostrate, and eat the bread of humiliation, 
and drink the waters of bitterness while a hostile army occupies 
the richest portion of her soil? (That the occupation was due to 
her own dishonourable conduct does not affect the question.) Do 
we realise that by the Treaty of Rapallo Germany and Russia are 
one and that the master-mind of Germany can control, revivify, 
and organise the vast population of Russia and use its endless 
resources for whatsoever nefarious purpose she may wish? Do 
we grasp the fact that Turkey, again a European Power, triumphant 
after defeat, ambitious, turbulent and unscrupulous, is now 
united to Russia by treaty, that Russian Bolshevism, employed 
by Germany for her own ends, is busily stirring up Mahomedan 
feeling against the Western Powers in Central Asia, India, and 
Africa, and that we may have to face this combination of Germany, 
Russia, and Turkey, let alone other nationalities that may be 
drawn into the alliance ? 

That the possibilities which overshadow us are matters, not of 
academic interest, but of practical politics, is shown by the recent 
debate in the House of Lords on the question of food supply in 
war. The whole subject, from every point of view, is engaging 
the earnest attention of the Government, whether it be by the 
means of greater corn production at home, the immediate purchase 
and storage of large quantities of wheat from Canada, or by the 
protection of the Navy to the Mercantile Marine employed in the 
conveyance of foodstuffs to these shores. That the Government 
realises the vital importance of this question was emphatically 
stated by Lord Salisbury. The forethought is laudable; but the 
mere necessity for it demonstrates the frail nature of the founda- 
tions upon which peace stands. 

Is it for nothing that the Government propose to expend 
10,000,000/. on naval dockyards at Singapore? It cannot be 
supposed that they would add this great sum, which is likely 
enough to be doubled, to our tremendous expenditure unless they 
had the most imperative reasons for so doing. Who is there to 
dispute our interests in the Pacific ? Is it to be seriously supposed 
that the two great English-speaking races are to fight each other 
in that ocean? Are England and America, the only real bulwarks 
of peace, to proclaim to the world that they have taken leave of 
their senses and are bent on mutual extermination? Is there 
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danger from the Dutch East Indian possessions? Mr. Hughes, 
on behalf of Australia, has answered the question with singular 
ingenuousness. It is Japan, with a population of seventy-seven 
millions, and rapidly increasing, yet confined in a small area, 
direfully in need of room for expansion, with her eye on the vast 
rich and scantily populated plains of Australia, who necessitates 
the outlay at Singapore. I feel constrained to quote at some 
length from Mr. Hughes’ weighty pronouncement. 


It is hardly for Australia [he says (July 1923)], whose great need is for 
population, to complain if Japan does not consent to impose checks to the 
increase of her own. If she does not then nothing is surer than that, before 
many years have passed, her over-crowded, half-starved millions will make 
a grand trek. If these millions knock at our doors, how can we deny 
admittance ? The issue cannot be submitted to some conference or League 
of Nations, and we cannot hope to shelter behind the Washington or any 
other treaty. Are we to speak to these millions of the rights of small 
nations, or talk to them, perhaps, in smug hypocrisy of the brotherhood of 
man? As well might the Romans have tried to hold back the hordes of 
Goths by talk of the greatness of Rome. . . . To encircle this continent 
with a girdle of words is a poor substitute for effective development. 


All this is an exemplification of the old saying, ‘ When a strong man 
armed keepeth his house his goods are in peace.’ Australia is not 
the strong man that she should be, and Singapore is to stand 
guard over her weakness against the one enemy from whom 
attack may be dreaded. It is no use mincing words. We are 
not going to lay out 10,000,000/., or probably far more, on a naval 
base at Singapore unless a Japanese invasion of Australia is so 
probable that we are compelled to make provision against the 
danger. And if the naval base is indispensable, would not an 
ordinary citizen say that it ought to be at Sydney, and Australia 
benefit by the vast expenditure ? 

Are there no remedies, no palliatives, which may free the world 
from the dark and threatening incubus of war? Two have 
recently been propounded by prominent individuals who are 
profoundly affected by the darkness of the horizon. On July 24 
Mr. Lloyd George said to the Wesleyan Conference at Bristol : 

I do not like the trend of things. They are ominous, disturbing. The 
Great War is just over, and yet there are more armed men in Europe to-day 
than before that war, although ten million have been killed. Nations 
preparing, nations divining, nations inventing the machinery of war. The 
old merry-go-round of the devil is going to begin again in the affairs of men. 


He was, he told his audience, watching things with an anxious 
heart. Then he suggested what to him appeared the only remedy 
—the influence of the Churches to train men to treat war as a 
crime, stand by the Prince of Peace, and set up a ‘ committee of 
mercy.’ The leader of the Labour Party, who is no less alarmed 
at the menacing conditions of the world, has also propounded his 
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remedy—universal and immediate disarmament. Vain counsels 
of perfection that provoke a sigh. The Churches on both sides in 
the Great War did not attempt to teach that war was a crime. 
They only insisted that the enemies of their respective countries 
were criminals. And what nation is going to disband its armies 
and navies? Let us above all things look facts in the face. 
‘ Qui desiderat pacem proeparet bellum,’ said the Roman of old. 
And Horace tells us : 


In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello. 


Cromwell’s famous ‘ Trust in God and keep your powder dry ’ is 
more to the point than a thousand pious aspirations. 

What is Great Britain going to do in the event of another 
stupendous conflagration ? That is the question which cannot be 
shirked. It is for the nation to make up its mind. Are we to 
stand aside and do nothing when our whole existence may be at 
stake ? Are we to submit to provocations, insults, humiliations, 
restrictions upon our commerce, interference with our policy, 
attempts upon our rights? Are we who have held a foremost 
place among the nations complacently to accept a humbler 
position, be classed with countries like Portugal or Greece? The 
very idea of such a thing is intolerable, inconceivable. Our 
national genius, the overpowering spirit of the people, would never 
permit it. 

But we must take stock of our position. All pretensions to a 
two-Power Navy have been abandoned for a precarious one- 
Power standard. Here are a few extracts from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty’s Statement Explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 
1923-24. 

The ratification of the Washington Agreement has not yet (February 
1923) been completed by all the Great Powers concerned, and none of them 
have so far followed the example of this country, which, in anticipation of 
the general ratification and implementing of the Treaty, has already sold 
or broken up practically all the capital ships to be scrapped under the 
Treaty. This act of faith, though involving risks to which the Board of 
Admiralty have been fully alive, has secured for the taxpayer, the immediate 
fruition of large economies, which would otherwise have been deferred. The 
gross estimates, 61,401,165/., show a reduction of 33} per cent. from the 
92,519,860/. for 1921-22. Two capital ships only, the Nelson and Rodney, 
have been laid down, the first since 1916, and the last which, under the 
Washington Agreement, can be laid down before 1931. 

We do not propose to lay down any new ships in 1923-24. 

The reduction of the personnel of the Fleet by 20,000 officers and men, 
which was foreshadowed in my predecessor’s statement, is expected to be 
complete by April 1. 


These statements are startling enough. If the nation really insists, 

upon mature deliberation, on having a Navy so lamentably 

reduced from its former commanding position in the world, there 
AAZ 
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is, Isuppose, no remedy ; but let us at all events grasp the facts 
and realise how we stand in view of the terrible risks that we are 
running. 

The Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War relating to 
the Army Estimates for 1923-24 is equally impressive. It gives a 
comparison between the present time and the year 1914-15. The 
number of men (Regular Army) before the war was 183,000. It 
is now 160,000. The following words seal the fate of the Militia, 
except for a few technical units : 


After careful consideration of the future requirements of the Regular 
infantry for drafts and reinforcements in the field during the first few 
months of war, I have come to the conclusion that an infantry Militia 
(Special Reserve) would no longer justify its cost under present financial 
conditions ; and accordingly no provision is made in the estimate for 
reinstituting such a Militia. 


The strange thing about this amazing conclusion is that it has 
attracted practically no attention. The Special Reserve in 1913 
numbered 61,000 effective ranks on an establishment of 78,000. 
This strength is wiped off the list for obviously no real reason 
except that of expense; and no one takes any notice of this 
weakening of our defences. The Territorial Army has now an 
establishment of only 180,000 officers and men as compared with 
312,000 before the war ; and its present strength is no less than 
25 per cent. below the establishment. The Memorandum frankly 
confesses the reason for the decrease. ‘ The original basis of a 
peace establishment identical with the war establishment has been 
abandoned for reasons of economy.’ As regards the training of the 
Army we must console ourselves as best we can by this paragraph : 


Since the termination of the war it has not been practicable to hold 
manoeuvres, owing to the frequent calls which have been made on the 
Army by emergencies both at home and abroad as well as for reasons of 
economy ; and the training of lower formations and units has also been 
severely handicapped from similar causes. 


Finance and economy rather than our actual requirements have 
been the chief consideration in the estimates for our naval and 
military forces. If we cannot afford an Army such as we had 
before the war—if we have no more ‘ Contemptibles "—let us at 
all events not shut our eyes to the fact that we are far weaker 
than we were in 1914. We then had six divisions able to mobilise 
ina week. To-day we have one, and in a month we might succeed 
in raising a second. 

There remains the Air Force. The Memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for Air relating to the Air Estimates for the Year 
1923-24 is by no means either perspicuous or convincing. But 
one thing is obvious, and that is that to an even greater extent 
than in the other services the estimates are based not on our 
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requirements, but on what the Secretary of State for Air thinks 
he can squeeze out of the national income, Finance and cost are 
the predominant note of the document. Reading between the 
lines we can detect grave misgivings in the mind of the Air 
Minister. He admits the necessity for increase in the force, and 
provides for the formation of fifteen new squadrons. But though 
the need is immediate and urgent, yet this number of squadrons 
will not be reached until April 1925; and only seven will be 
formed either completely or in part during the financial year 
1923-24. We are told by aircraft scientists that modern aero- 
planes can carry bombs containing high explosives weighing 
several tons, or sufficient poison-gas to kill thousands of people. 
Are we right in apportioning vast sums of money to the repay- 
ment of debt when the sums granted for a defensive Air Force 
are deplorably insufficient ? The Memorandum concludes thus : 


The uncertainly of the political and military situation in the Middle 
East has made the work of estimating this year one of extreme difficulty. 
The provision proposed is not based on any optimistic hypothesis. 


Can we venture to say that in the threatening aspect of world 
politics these official estimates of our fighting strength enable us 
to view the immediate future with confidence? Itrownot. We 
seem to be asking for trouble. We are simply trusting in British 


luck to carry us through any emergency; and this is putting 
rather a severe strain on the fickle goddess Fortune. The whole 
question of National Defence needs revising. It is for distinguished 
soldiers and sailors and our foremost politicians to speak out with 
no uncertain voice and tell the nation what is required of it. The 
art of war is nowadays so technical that the ordinary citizen can- 
not presume to say exactly what we need in any particular branch 
of the services. But the ordinary citizen, if he is a thinking man, 
has every right, at every time, to take stock of our resources, and 
on full consideration of probable requirements, and the facts and 
figures presented to us in official documents, to consider whether 
from a common sense and business view the means at our disposal 
are adequate or not. At the present moment he would be a bold 
man who would assert that we can regard the situation with any 
feeling of confidence and satisfaction. 

There is one point, of supreme and vital importance, which 
requires no technical knowledge to grasp. According to the 
Census of 1901—and owing to the increase of population, and the 
falling off in emigration, the figure would now be higher—the 
number of lads reaching the age of eighteen in any one year in the 
United Kingdom is about 416,000. In the coming November, 
five years after the Armistice, there will thus be some 2,080,000 
youths between eighteen and twenty-three, of whom the vast 
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majority have received no military training whatsoever. They 
do not know the meaning of ‘ form fours’ or one end of a rifle 
from the other. Of course there would be a not inconsiderable 
percentage who are medically unfit over and above recruits for 
the regular forces of the Crown and those who join the Mercantile 
Marine. The exact figures need not trouble us. Taking them 
at the lowest computation it is obvious that at the present 
moment the number of youths who have attained the age of 
twenty-three without any training or instruction in the elemen- 
tary duties of a citizen—the defence of his country—considerably 
exceeds a million. It sounds almost incredible. One would 
think that we had entirely forgotten the war. 

In the years before the war the universal training of all able- 
bodied youths was taken up and pressed forward with untiring 
zeal by the National Service League under the inspiration of Lord 
Roberts. Here is an excerpt from a message from Lord Roberts 
to his fellow-citizens issued as a leaflet of the League : 


Experience of war has made me realise better than most men the 
blessings of peace. 

In order to assist diplomacy to keep peace we myst prepare on the same 
lines as other nations. 

However good the intention may be to carry out schemes of industria 
and social reforms, such can only be carried out in peace time. 

A country unprepared invites attack. Every man must realise that 
itis the bounden duty of a citizen to share in the common duty of home 
defence. 

Behind the Navy we need a strong, well equipped and organised citizen 
army capable of being immediately mobilised for defence to guarantee us 
against attack. 

These are my proposals : 

No Conscription.—I recommend the creation of a democratic defence 
force based on universal training of all able-bodied youths, without dis- 
tinction of class or wealth, for home defence. 

Liability for service would be in these islands only. No man in the 
citizen army could be compelled to serve abroad even in time of war. 

Employment.—Precautions would be taken, as in Australia and New 
Zealand, to prevent any man from being penalised in any way by his 
employer in consequence of performing his national duty. 

The organisation and administration of this citizen army would be 
under the same regulation as the Territorial Force on a compulsory basis. 
It would not therefore be used to interfere with the right to strike. 

I would ask you to assist me to bring these proposals forward by joining 
the National Service League. 


Thus the great soldier Lord Roberts, to whom we could well 
apply the lines : 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


The scheme was thus elaborated by the League : 


The main proposals of the League are four and four only, viz. : 
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Firstly, that military and physical training should be compulsory for 
all youths between the ages of fourteen and eighteen; which training 
should be given under the educational system or in existing organisations 
for boys’ training. 

Secondly, that in such year as they may select between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one, all able-bodied youths, without distinction of 
class or wealth, should become liable for service in the Territorial Force, 
those only being excepted who are serving in the Navy, or the Mercantile 
Marine, or who may prefer to join the Regular Army. 

Thirdly, that the Territorial recruit should, in his first year, go through 
a continuous training of from four to six months according to the arm of the 
service to which he belongs. For the next three years he should do a fort- 
night’s continuous training in the ranks of the Territorial Force in camp, 
and such musketry and further drills as may be prescribed for that Force. 
The men thus trained should be liable, up to the age of thirty, to be called 
out for service in the Territorial Force for home defence only at a time of 
grave emergency so declared by Parliament. 

Fourthly, that the conditions of the home defence army should be 
soundly democratic from top to bottom, that every citizen soldier should 
have the path of advancement in the service opened out to him, that 
personal merit alone should count for promotion and that there should be 
equal opportunity for every man. 


These are the main features of the scheme advocated by the 
National Service League. The actual details are, of course, open 
to reconsideration. It might be found possible to simplify them 
and improve upon them. The exact arrangements could be left 
to high authorities who would be able to modify or expand the 
proposals in view of experience gained in training our armies for 
the war. But the principle that training must be compulsory 
cannot be subverted. Unless compulsory it cannot be universal ; 
and unless it is universal those who serve in the Territorial Force 
are at a disadvantage in commercial life with those who evade 
their duties. It is hardly necessary to dilate on the great advan- 
tages to be attained by the youth of the day from military and 
physical training. Health and strength are immensely improved ; 
and habits of discipline, regularity, and personal cleanliness are 
inculcated. 

What has become of the National Service League ? The Navy 
League works on, notwithstanding that the German Navy lies at 
the bottom of the sea; but the National Service League has 
ceased to exist since the war. This is another of the various 
things that seem incredible ; but it is lamentably true. If ever 
the League were necessary it is now. It is of the most instant 
importance that the League should be revived and its work 
carried on with the utmost enthusiasm and energy by true patriots 
over the length and breadth of the country. On whom may the 
mantle of Lord Roberts descend? There are men whose names 
are household words. Which of them will step into the, breach 
and make Lord Roberts’ plan the aim and object of his life ? 
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One objection is sure to be raised to any such idea. We shall 
be told that there are countless veterans of the Great War who 
could be called upon in case of emergency, so why worry about 
mere lads? What, are we again to tear away from their families, 
to haul out from their avocations, the men who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day, who risked their lives, and endured 
untold hardships during those weary years, large numbers of whom 
are far beyond the period of life that is reckoned suitable for 
military service, and whose constitution could not be expected to 
resist a repetition of the strain that they underwent ; are we to 
take these brave men and allow the younger generation to look 
on at their exertions—‘ Spectare laborem,’ as Lucretius puts it ? 
The mere contemplation of such an idea is sufficient to dismiss it. 

The introduction of the proposed system would certainly cost 
some money. The estimate framed by the National Service 
League early in 1914 was less than 4,000,000/. a year ; but it must 
be admitted that the method of calculation was open to criticism, 
and in any case the figures would not be applicable to post-war 
conditions. But we have seen what unpreparedness for war 
costs. Economy may be purchased at too high a price, as Earl 
Haig recently reminded us. We are loaded with a burden of debt 
which it takes all our resourcefulness, moral and material, to 
endure. Better to spend twenty millions or more a year in 
carefully thought out preparation beforehand than hundreds of 
millions afterwards. The expenditure would mean nothing more 
than a reasonable insurance against another gigantic struggle. 
Can anyone reasonably doubt that if in 1914 this country had 
been properly armed and organised, and with all the weight that 
she would have possessed, had said to Germany, ‘If you fight 
France you fight us’ there would have been no war ? 

Let me briefly summarise my arguments. Before the war the 
nation manifested a keen interest in all the great questions of the 
day. But the strain of the war has left as an aftermath a spirit 
of lassitude and indifference ; and it is time that we took to heart 
the King’s advice, ‘Wake up, England!’ The war, instead of 
being a war to end war, seems rather a war to end all hope of peace. 
None of us are militarists—we all want peace ; but all the signs 
of the times seem to point to renewed struggles on a vast scale. 
The combination of Germany, Bolshevik Russia, and Turkey is 
sufficiently alarming. The Government admits that the question 
of food supply in time of war is engaging its earnest attention. 
The proposal to spend millions of pounds on a naval base at 
Singapore warns us that the possibility of an attack by Japan on 
Australia has to be guarded against. An appeal to the Churches 
to stop all war by teaching men to regard it as a crime and 
attempts to induce all the nations to disarm are vain counsels. 
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The only way to secure peace is to be prepared for war. A 
perusal of our Navy, Army, and Air Force estimates shows that 
we are not prepared for war. What then is to be done? One 
practical step is to revivify the National Service League, and by 
every possible means urge on the nation and on the Government 
the need for compulsory military and physical training for the 
youth of the day. There are now considerably over a million of 
able-bodied young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
three who have had no military training whatever. I have given 
the scheme of Lord Roberts in detail. Whatever expenditure 
this scheme might involve would be infinitesimal in comparison 
with the enormous debt following on war; and it would be an 
insurance against war. 


Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


E. C.. Coz: 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOW WE SHALL FIGHT IN A.D. 2023 


[In this article Professor Low deals with the methods of war a 
century hence. Meanwhile we had better not forget that rifle and 
field gun, and the exact and ceaseless training of troops for offence and 
defence in the use of these weapons, were ultimately the decisive 
factors in 1914-18 warfare: ahard fact overlooked by too many writers 
and others lacking in imagination and without real knowledge of the 
fighting front in France and of the British strategy which in the end 
brought us victory there.—Ep1tor, ‘ Nineteenth Century and After.’] 


THE Great War was referred to by many eminent statesmen as 
‘the war that will end wars,’ a phrase that found an echo in every 
heart. For hundreds of years through the ages this dreadful 
scourge has been taking an ever increasing toll of lives and limbs, 
and one has only to compare the mammoth guns of the Iron Duke 
with the slings and catapults of our ancestors to appreciate what 
vast forward steps the machinery of war is taking, and it will 
progress in the next century at an even increasing speed. 

Practically every year some more advanced form of dealing 
out wholesale death and destruction is invented, for the scientists 
of every country have no lack of funds and assistance while 
perfecting warlike apparatus ; it is only when they are engaged 
on peaceable inventions for the benefit of mankind that they lack 
active support. 

War is natural, for it is a fact, although little known, that all 
nature fights, even trees and flowers, although their actions are 
not visible to the naked eye. World war may become more 
infrequent, but for human beings to cease to struggle would be 
quite as strange as if they lived for ever. For centuries we have 
used our money and brains to devise more deadly methods of 
dealing out death to our patriotic rivals, and as we are now, in 
scientific terms, not far from the bow-and-arrow stage, is it strange 
that the future should lead to methods from which our present 
day intellects would shrink in horror ? 

Do not think that I have forgotten the League of Nations. I 
know that many of the leading men of all nationalities are con- 
nected with this admirable institution; but, although I am 
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completely in sympathy with its aims and objects, I do mot think 
that it will be successful in preventing further warfare. 

No doubt my point of view is not the popular one, but it is 
useless to adopt the proverbial ostrich attitude, and, judged from 
a purely scientific point of view, wars have not ceased. If we 
plotted a curve showing methods of fighting, we should see at 
once that all we are doing is to endeavour to protect ourselves 
and make scientific machinery go into battle on our side. 

The recent Near East crisis, when bloodshed was only narrowly 
averted by the extremely tactful handling of a delicate situation, 
proves that the desire for peace is not so firmly rooted in the 
breasts of the nations as popular belief assumes it to be. Even 
the presence of our very excellent police in the streets shows 
whether the final appeal is to delicate argument or a strong 
right arm. 

Although the next hundred years will advance civilisation 
more than any previous century in the world’s history, warfare 
will not have reached the stage when it will be conducted by a 
group of scientists sitting before a switchboard and dealing out 
destruction by long distance wireless ; that is a vision of the far 
future. I shall avoid any such flight of imagination and keep to 
reasonable and logical conclusions. 

It is, of course, not easy to state exactly what methods of 
fighting will be employed in 2023, but as many advanced wireless 
methods are my own invention, and as I am also in close touch 
with all other warlike developments, I can at least reasonably 
foretell on what lines the science of fighting will advance, for to 
the scientific mind a century is but a comparatively short space 
of time. 

The war of 2023 will not be so localised as previous ones, for 
Britain is not large enough for the British, and thousands emigrate 
every year to the Dominions, and I believe we shall have to 
defend the entire British nation. Therefore the first essential 
will be to have an efficient scheme for the rapid transport of all 
the paraphernalia of war to every corner of the British Empire, 
and, of course, the principal means will be by way of the air—giant 
aeroplanes will carry men and munitions at a speed that would 
sound incredible at the present day. There will also be a Channel 
Tunnel, and possibly other tunnels, to afford easy access to the 
Continent, and submarines will carry much greater loads than at 
present. 

There will be great difficulty in forming secret plans. In 
earlier days a plan was locked up in an iron chest and was com- 
paratively safe, but in the future, with wireless telephony and 
sight in a more advanced state, it will be exceedingly difficult to 
evade these ‘eyes’ and ‘ears.’ Although by 2023 Vortex, or 
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directional, wireless will be in use, it will be practically impossible 
to prevent written and verbal messages being ‘ tapped.’ This will 
necessitate the continual use of secret codes. 

There is not the slightest doubt that a deciding factor will be 
‘ frightfulness ’ in a very advanced form, and as wireless receivers 
will be in every home, it will be impossible to prevent exceptionally 
clever propaganda (which played such an important part in the 
Great War) reaching every citizen. Just, for example, to broad- 
cast the ‘rumour’ that water supplies had been impregnated 
with typhoid germs, would seriously undermine the morale of any 
nation, and it would be possible in many other ways to strike 
terror into every home. There would be no way to stop this 
‘broadcasted propaganda,’ for wireless messages cannot be 
censored ; the only way to prevent it would be by ‘jamming’ 
the whole atmosphere, and that method might prevent a// wireless 
communication and is, of course, impracticable. 

Various forms of poison gas, infinitely more terrible than any 
at present, will be used, and the question of protection will become 
a highly scientific one. Another weapon—incidentally my own 
invention—will be jets of water highly charged with electricity. 
This will render cavalry obsolete, as horses can be electrocuted 
with far greater ease than men, and protective measures against 
this will be necessary. In fact, much of the equipment of 
the fighters of 2023 will be the result of careful experiments 
by the scientific chemist, and, owing to the introduction of 
germs into warfare, inoculation and vaccination will be of vital 
importance. 

Women will play an equally important part to that of men in 
battle; but that, of course, is only to be expected, as they have 
already adapted themselves to all other masculine pursuits. During 
the Great War, when women were making shells and ‘ helping to 
win the war,’ they had no reason to complain when bombed by air 
raiders, for they were vital factors in the conflict and as such were 
open to attack. 

The battleship, in its present form, will be obsolete, but 
floating fortresses—an improvement on the ‘mystery towers’ in 
Shoreham harbour during the war—will be used. There is not 
the slightest doubt that there will also be armoured boats capable 
of diving under water and flying in the air, combined tanks- 
submarines-aeroplanes ; and scientific smoke screens (similar to 
that arranged by Commander Brock at Zeebrugge in 1918) will be 
very important and used to a great extent both on sea and land. 

At the present time submarines are detected by listening 
apparatus, and to prevent this powerful electric disturbances will 
be sent through the water to drown any sound, and fresh means 
.of detecting the presence of under-water craft will have to be 
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employed—probably wireless sight, or radio detection such as we 
have used to detect water below ground. 

‘Camouflage’ will have become a fine art, and aeroplanes 
with silent engines will be practically invisible. This will necessitate 
special coloured searchlights to pick them out in the air. These 
aeroplanes will be equipped with electric impulse guns firing an 
enormous number of bullets a second, and no clumsy trailing 
aerials will be necessary to pick up wireless instructions. Bullets 
may be visible, and protection against attack and surprise will be 
reduced to a fine art. 

There will also be machinery for tunnelling rapidly, as there 
will be great activity underground, partly for protection and 
partly because night will afford no cover when wireless sight, at 
present in its infancy, is perfected. Clouds of poison gas will be 
released at a sufficient height to render them innocuous to those 
below, but deadly to an invading aeroplane that enters their zone. 

The war of 2023 will naturally be a wireless war, for there is 

no end to the possibilities of this wonderful force, and wireless 
telephony, sight, heat, power and writing, may all play important 
parts. The wireless-controlled torpedo—equipped with wireless- 
sighted periscope—will be a very useful factor: as this is 
controlled by a secret combination of different wave-lengths, on 
the principle of a differential letter lock, it would be impossible 
for the enemy to obtain control of it, and the only means of 
defence will be small travelling ‘jamming’ stations. For by 
bringing the station within a mile or so of the torpedo a sufficiently 
powerful current could be released to ‘ paralyse ’ all controls. 

There would also be very efficient wireless control of tanks 
and aeroplanes, effecting a big saving in lives. The aeroplane 
will be controlled by wireless, which by means of a complicated 
mechanism alters the setting of a gyroscope, and the operator, 
who may also be in flight, has absolute control and can release 
bombs at will. 

At the present time I can, by an expenditure of about three 
horse-power, destroy a wire at a distance of more than a yard 
without any connection at all ; it is, therefore, obvious that in the 
far future wireless power will be developed to such an extent that 
by momentarily diverting several thousand horse-power of a 
battleplane engine it will be possible to destroy aircraft within 
a few hundred yards. It may also be possible to destroy the 
delicate rigging of aeroplanes by wireless heat. 

Another new weapon will be the electrically controlled rocket, 
operated on a wire. The advantage of having absolute control of 
an object of this description is obvious when it is remembered 
that if an aeroplane in flight comes into contact with telephone 
wires it may be crashed to the ground. 
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During war many important Government and other centres 
will be underground for protection, and the ‘dug-out’ of the 
recent war will give place to scientifically constructed shelters 
comfortably appointed and electrically lighted and heated 
throughout. Electrically heated suits may be worn, enabling 
the wearer to ‘ plug himself in ’ at different points of these under- 
ground shelters. 

Mental telepathy is at present not a scientific possibility, 
although many absurd claims to such are made by stage and other 
tricksters. However, I think it is quite possible that when civilisa- 
tion has advanced another century mental telepathy will exist in 
embryo, and will form a very useful method of communication. 

The war of 2023, or thereabouts, will be of brief duration, for 
the strain will be no less terrible than the methods of fighting, 
although, of course, every new method is followed closely by a 
defensive counter-invention. However, attack will undoubtedly 
be the best defence, and the nation that is the quickest to ‘ get 
going ’ will be half-way to success. 

If you are inclined to scoff at technical probabilities you 
would do well to remember that you owe the very clothes you 
wear to the scientist. 

A. M. Low. 





SINGAPORE 


IN the recent debate on Singapore in the House of Commons I 
was particularly struck by what one might call the insincerity 
of the arguments from the Opposition benches. I have no doubt 
that the speakers were sincere enough, but the arguments them- 
selves did not seem to meet the situation. The leading speaker 
based his opposition on the fact that all England’s principal sea 
fights had been at no great distance from the English coast. In 
the first place, this was incorrect, because surely Sturdee’s fight 
at the Falkland Islands was some thousand miles away from 
the English Channel, and, furthermore, the whole aspect of the 
world with regard to distance is changing so rapidly that, where 
until quite recent years America was three thousand odd miles 
and some weeks away, it is now only a matter of five days. Though 
Sturdee’s action was fought off the Falkland Islands, and therefore 
a good many miles from Australia, yet its immediate result had 
very far-reaching effects on Australia and the outlying parts of 
the Empire. The same speaker also complained that a battle 
fleet going out to Singapore required destroyers and aircraft and 
other impedimenta, and therefore implied that it was not a self- 
contained force. He might just as well have argued that when you 
sent an army to France you had to have tanks and cavalry, and 
therefore it was not really an army. He further complained that 
the English Fleet had not gone in behind the German defences 
and destroyed the German Fleet. I submit that that was not 
what the English Fleet was for. The two actions had clearly laid 
down objectives to be aimed at—the English to keep other 
fleets off the seas, the Germans to keep their fleet at sea. I think 
history will say with no uncertain voice which succeeded. Fora 
brief period the submarine campaign certainly put England’s 
food supply in a precarious situation, but that was the fault of 
unpreparedness along that particular line of warfare. Had 
England had sufficient small craft and realised the situation 
earlier, the so-called success of the submarine would have been 
enormously diminished. Another speaker objected to Singapore 
because experts had advised, and he did not believe in experts. 
It would be rather interesting to know whether he consults a 
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doctor when he has a pain or just lets it go at that and hopes for 
the best. A third speaker, who had a good knowledge of the 
country, protested against it on account of health, which I 
submit is a matter of opinion, for there were several other members 
of the House with equal personal knowledge who did not admit 
its unhealthiness. The same speaker complained that, though 
only ten millions were asked for, it would run into many, many 
millions more before it was done with. One of his reasons for 
the latter assertion was the uncertainty of the bottom into which 
piles were to be driven, as he knew from personal experience the 
trouble they had had with the present wharves at Singapore. 
This argument does not apply. The fact is that this base at 
Singapore is not a new thing at all. England has been estab- 
lished at Singapore for a great number of years, and it is simply 
a question of altering the site and enlarging the accommodation. 
The necessity for altering the site is because of the very narrow 
passage leading up to the present wharves and also their very 
exposed position, added to the necessity for a great deal more 
accommodation than is available in the present position, due 
largely to the increase in the size of ships since Singapore first 
became a part of the British Empire. The argument as to the 
uncertainty of the estimates does not apply at the new base, 
because it has been ascertained that piles will be driven in on a 
granite foundation, and therefore estimates can be completed 
with a fair amount of accuracy. 

The whole subject seems to turn on the word ‘empire.’ Whether 
she likes it or whether she does not, as I see it, England is com- 
mitted to an empire ; in other words, if she tries to exist in these 
islands here her living will be indeed a precarious one. It is 
not due to any aggression or desire for other people’s land, but 
purely and simply self-preservation, which is, after all, the first 
law of Nature, whether for a single person or a nation. Scattered 
as her empire is, England must have connecting links with the 
outer parts of that empire, and one of the best positions for this 
purpose is Singapore. In fact, Singapore is the principal gateway 
to those Eastern markets which this country is so desirous of 
maintaining and increasing. Before the war the Germans 
thoroughly understood the importance of Singapore, and they 
formed and maintained a very large inter-island traffic having 
its headquarters at Singapore, where their large main line steamers 
running out from Hamburg were fed by the small ones. I know 
these seas well, and though I have never gone into the figures, I 
am sure that the local inhabitants will bear me out when I say 
that the large majority of the small craft that one passed in these 
narrow seas were wearing the ensign of the German mercantile 
‘ marine. World shopping is, after all, very much on a parallel 
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with private shopping, and if a large London firm wishes to do 
good business in a provincial town it usually pays it to have a 
branch office in that town, not only from the amount of goods 
sold, but to a large extent for the advertisement’s sake. The 
same thing applies to the British nation and Singapore, for this 
place must ever be an advertisement for those large Eastern 
markets that are so much desired by the home trader. One argu- 
ment put forward against it was that this money (ten millions 
spent over ten years) would be better employed in our own 
dockyards, but I submit that if you do not maintain your outer 
defences, and keep touch with the outer parts of your empire, 
and encourage and foster your trade routes in every way, there 
will very soon be no dockyards at home for money to be spent 
on. At the present time, though the British nation has several 
dockyards, there is no port in the East that can accommodate 
a modern battle cruiser; in fact, I think I should be right if I 
hazarded a guess that there is not one east of Malta. 

This is a very serious matter to a nation situated as the British 
are, and it simply means that accommodation will have to be 
provided. It must be borne in mind that it would take a battle 
squadron not less than thirty days to get out to Singapore, and 
when that squadron arrived there it would want provisions and 
supplies of all sorts. Having once accepted that fact, surely it 
should be left to the Board of Admiralty to decide which is the best 
position for their base and then to go ahead with making it a safe 
one in all respects. Whatever the position they settle on, it must 
necessarily cost a good deal of money. There are already docks 
at Hong Kong, but for many reasons the position would not be so 
favourable, and I suspect there would not be very much difference 
in the expense. One argument put forward against Singapore 
is that by the time it is finished it will have become obsolete, 
because the Fleet will have practically ceased to exist, and Great 
Britain will have taken to the air for her defence. My own 
opinion is that we are coming more and more to the air, but it 
will be a very considerable time before the transition takes place, 
and even then for many a long day aircraft-carriers and other 
rather unwieldy craft will be necessary if trade routes are to be 
guarded from the air. One is always tempted to express an 
opinion that Singapore, or some similar base in the outlying part 
of the Empire, will be required more than ever. Wireless is 
coming more and more into active service for the navigating of 
ships in thick weather, and ships can be brought safely into 
harbour by shore wireless stations when they would be entirely 
invisible from the air; therefore I contend that for many years 
to come surface craft will be absolutely necessary both for attack 


and defence. Another argument put forward against Singapore 
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has been that our American cousins would not like it ; but surely 
for a good many years America has been trying to establish 
herself at Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, and I don’t think that she 
could complain of England doing her best to maintain herself in 
the markets which she has already established. It has been 
suggested that this base should be developed in Australia, where 
there are several quite favourable sites, but I submit that, while 
that might strengthen Australian defence, it would not help 
commerce and trade with the East, which is, after all, what this 
base does, and, at the same time, when the Admiralty wisely 
selected this place they afforded defence to Australia, as it lies 
directly on the trade routes between the East and those colonies. 

I am not one of those who believe that the millennium has 
come, and that you can do away with war by holding stop-the-war 
meetings (the state of Europe at the present moment is pretty 
good evidence to the contrary), but I do believe that the best way 
to stop war is, not in a race of armaments, but in being quietly 
prepared so that, in event of aggression, a peaceful trading post 
can be rapidly turned into a base for war purposes in very much 
the same way as at the beginning of the last century the Honour- 
able East India Company maintained a fleet of peaceful traders 
which, on the outbreak of war, gave a very good account of 
themselves in the face of the enemy, and brought safely to the 
markets of England the riches of the East. 

Guy GAUNT. 





CHARLES LAMB, CARY, AND THE ‘LONDON 
MAGAZINE’—I. 


WitH_ Some HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 


‘Mr. Cary, the Dante-man, dines with me to-day,’ wrote Charles 
Lamb to his Quaker friend Bernard Barton in October 1823 ; 
‘he is a model of a country Parson, lean (as a curate ought to be), 
modest, sensible, no obtruder of church dogmas, quite a different 
man from Southey—you would like him.’ So runs one of Lamb’s 
earliest allusions to perhaps the pleasantest and most congenial 
of the friendships of his later years. Not much, however, has 
hitherto been known of the relations between Charles Lamb and 
Henry Francis Cary (1772-1844), the translator of Dante and 
fellow-contributor with Lamb to the London Magazine. The 
information at present available regarding Cary’s place in the 
London Magazine circle is not very extensive. There are a few 
charming letters from Lamb to Cary, and a few casual references 
elsewhere, but little besides. The Memoir of H. F. Cary (1847), 
an inferior production by one of his sons, is particularly dis- 
appointing on this period ; and it is to be feared that Cary’s letters 
to Lamb, like those of Coleridge and most of his other corre- 
spondents, have gone the way of all paper, for Lamb seldom kept 
letters. Recently, however, by the kindness of a descendant of 
Cary, I obtained the use of a small but interesting collection of 
manuscripts which throw a good deal of light on their former 
owner’s connection with Lamb, Clare, Darley, and other 
members of the brilliant circle of contributors to the London 
Magazine. 

The intimacy with Cary was among the latest begun in the 
long list of Lamb’s friendships. Both men had passed their 
fortieth year when they first met ; Lamb’s erratic genius was only 
just beginning to find its true expression in the Essays of Elia, 
but Cary, who was three years his friend’s senior, had long since 
completed the work which forms his chief independent claim to 
remembrance—the famous translation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia into blank verse. max, 

Cary, the eldest son of a robust country gentleman, received 
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his education at Rugby (where Landor was his schoolfellow) 
and Christ Church, Oxford, his residence coinciding with the 
tempestuous period of the French Revolution, when Southey 
and Landor both contrived to make themselves notorious as 
hot Jacobins. Cary himself was a ‘progressive,’ but in a 
milder fashion. He believed in the Revolution, and hailed 
Kosciusko as a hero, but meantime (like Lamb) he minded his 
business, and went on with the classical and Italian studies to 
which he was already devoted. Cary was of a modest and 
unassuming disposition, like Goldsmith’s Parson Primrose, to 
whom Lamb happily compared him. Accordingly, after taking 
his M.A. in 1796, he entered Holy Orders, married an Irish lady, 
Miss Jane Ormsby, and settled down in Staffordshire to the quiet 
life of a country parson of the studious rather than sporting 
type. 

In spite of idyllic domestic relations, things did not go alto- 
gether well with Cary. He got no preferment, lacking the arts 
which make an ‘ episcopable’ clergyman; his deeply sensitive 
nature suffered severely from the early loss of his two daughters ; 
and he had himself to endure much from ill-health, in the main 
physical, but also, it appears, partly mental. At two or three 
widely distant periods of his life, notably on the death of his 
younger daughter in 1807 and at his wife’s death in 1833, Cary 
suffered from some form of temporary mental derangement, 
resembling somewhat, it would appear, that to which Mary Lamb 
was subject ; in Cary’s case, however, the attacks were much 
rarer, and it was never thought necessary to remove the sufferer 
from the care of his relatives. 

Misfortune did not daunt Cary’s enthusiasm for his maestro 
ed autore, Dante. For fifteen years he laboured at his great 
translation, which, Lamb testified many years later, ‘did not 
shirk a word.’ It was the first adequate English version of the 
Divina Commedia, and the appearance, in 1805, of the first instal- 
ment of the Inferno marked a new epoch in Anglo-Italian studies. 
Cary’s troubles, however, were not yet at an end. He knew as 
yet none of the great critics, and most of his friends reckoned 
his enthusiasm for Dante an extravagant whimsy, and thought 
he was wasting his time in publishing what few would buy and 
none read. Besides, had not another reverend gentleman, a Mr. 
Henry Boyd, who could boast that he had been chaplain to more 
dukes and earls than Mr. Cary had ever seen, already issued a 
version much superior to Mr. Cary’s? Mr. Boyd’s translation, 
at all events, hit the fancy of the reviewers, and presumably 
therefore of the public, much more nearly. Cary was censured 
for his ‘ rigid exactness’; while of Boyd one sage critic observed 
in 1803, ‘ he has often enlivened the dulness of Dante with profuse 
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ornaments of his own, by which he is rather elevated than 
degraded.’ Cary’s day was not yet. 

Ultimately, however, it came. In 1814, at his own expense, 
he printed his translation complete in three tiny volumes. For 
another three years they slumbered unread ; then appeared the 
magician who was to raise them to life and make ‘ Cary’s Dante’ 
as much a household word as ‘ Pope’s Homer.’ Coleridge was the 
man. Passing Cary on the beach at Littlehampton in the autumn 
of 1817, he was struck by the sound of his voice declaiming Homer 
in the Greek for the benefit of a small son ; and planting himself 
directly before the reverend gentleman, he exclaimed: ‘Sir, 
yours is a face I should know: I am Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ 
He was introduced to the Dante, of which he had not heard before ; 
and, much struck with it, promised to do his best to make it 
generally known. Coleridge’s promises were very apt to be like 
piecrusts, but somehow this held firm. During the next winter 
he talked a great deal of the translation, both in private and in 
public—notably in a lecture in February 1818, which Crabb 
Robinson thought ‘ one of his very best.’ Others—Wordsworth, 
Samuel Rogers and Ugo Foscolo among them—were soon also 
talking and writing about Cary’s Dante, and copies began to sell 
at a respectable speed. Wonderfully enough, moreover, Coleridge 
did more than simply talk. Within a couple of months of the 
meeting at Littlehampton he introduced Cary to the publishers 
Taylor and Hessey, then full of new projects and on the look-out 
for fresh talent. A bargain, tolerably favourable to Cary, was 
struck by which they took over the remainder of the old edition, 
and at once began work on a new and much more elegant one, 
which came out in 1819, and was soon a familiar item in the 
library of every gentleman. 

It was in this way that Cary, now nearly fifty years old, at 
last achieved literary fame and became a familiar figure in the 
circle of Coleridge and Lamb. The latter he may have met first 
at Coleridge’s headquarters in Highgate during one of his not 
infrequent expeditions thither from Chiswick, where he now held 
acuracy. The supposition that Cary and Lamb were acquainted 
by the spring of 1821 seems to be supported by a reference in a 
note from Lamb to Procter, which appears to belong to this 
period: ‘Mr. Cary wants to see you, to scold you.’ On the 
other hand, a rather later date seems at first sight to be indicated 
by the following letter (not previously published) from T. G. 
Wainewright to Cary : 


1 Mr. E. V. Lucas dates this note ‘? Summer, 1821.’ From a facsimile the 
postmark appears to be “‘ MY 10-18 .. .,’ the year being doubtful. In the 
original it is said to look like 1811, but this is impossible, and 1821 seems the true 
date. Lamb’s only indication of time is ‘ Thursday,’ and May 10, 1821, was'a 
Thursday. I owe this information to Mrs. G. A. Anderson. 
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Friday, May 24, 1822. 

Dear Si1r,—On this next Monday several friends have agreed to eat 
their dinner with me, at half past six precisely, Their names are Chas. 
Lamb, Taylor and Hessey, Cunningham, Clare, and the Ode to Dr. Kit- 
chener.? 

From Mr. Taylor I learn that the first of these is as yet personally 
unacquainted with you—Overlook then the mental distance between the 
English Dante and the Jack-puddin of the L.M. and allow me to become 
the much honoured instrument of your mutual introduction. We have an 
airy bedroom and well-aired bed, quite ready for your service. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
With great respect your ‘ Constant Reader’ 
T. G. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Incidentally, we may remark, this letter throws ‘a curious 
light on the friendship between Cary, Lamb, and the notorious 
Wainewright, then lately married, and as yet free from crime. 
Of this, however, more will be said later. 

On the whole the most probable supposition is that either 
Taylor or Wainewright was mistaken in supposing Cary and 
Lamb had not met, and that in fact they were, at any rate, well 
acquainted by 1822. However this may be, by the next year 
they were on visiting terms, as we learn from the quotation at the 
beginning of this article, and Cary appeared as ‘ the modest and 
amiable C.’ in Lamb’s list of his friends in the famous Letter of 
Elia to Robert Southey, Esquire (London Magazine, October 1823). 
Henceforward, it is clear, Cary was amongst Lamb’s most valued 
friends. As fellow-contributors to the London Magazine, they 
met frequently, and later, when (in 1826) Cary gave up his Chis- 
wick curacy and became an assistant librarian at the British 
Museum, living, like most of the staff, in apartments on the 
premises, Lamb became a familiar figure to the rubicund porter 
who opened the wide wooden gates of the old Montague House, 
which was then the National Museum, admitting the quaint little 
figure in black, who would stammer out ‘ in a light but peremptory 
air, “I am going to Mr. Cary’s.” ’ Occasionally Lamb would be 
accompanied by Wordsworth or Coleridge, but the latter more 
frequently contented himself by conducting so copious a corre- 
spondence with Cary (most of which has unfortunately perished) 
that he is said to have argued that the Postmaster-Gencral 
‘ought to regard it as O.H.M.S. and frank it, to any weight, 
accordingly.’ 

Cary was always a welcome visitor to Lamb and his sister, 
whether at Islington, at Enfield, or at Edmonton. Like most 
of Lamb’s intimates, he soon descended—or rather ascended— 

2 Tom Hood. This is the title of one of his first contributions to the London 
Magazine, a facetious effusion suggested by a quaint publication of 1821 : The 


Cook’s Ovacle, containing Receipts for plain Cookery, etc., the whole being the Result 
of Actual Experiments, instituted in the kitchen of a Physician, 
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from the ceremonious ‘ Mister ’ to the possession of a nickname ; 
in an amusing Latin epistle he is addressed as ‘ Carissime Care,’ 
but his more usual appellation was ‘ Dante Cary,’ or simply 
‘Dante.’ It was his simple and sensible good humour, his freedom 
from any of the ‘ starchiness ’ of a formal parson, which appealed 
to Lamb perhaps more than any other of Cary’s many good 
qualities ; in letters to Manning, to Bernard Barton, and many 
others, Lamb never tires of extolling the merits of his ‘ flower of 
clergymen.’ One of the pleasantest instances belongs to 1827, 
when Lamb was busied in teaching Latin to his adopted daughter, 
Emma Isola. He tells a correspondent that Cary was highly 
amused at their rendering ‘ Blast you!’ into Latin as ‘ Deus afflet 
tibt,’ and adds : ‘ How some parsons would have goggled, and what 
would Hannah More say? I don’t like clergymen, but here and 
there one. Cary, the Dante Cary, is a model, quite as plain as 
Parson Primrose, without a shade of silliness.’ 

We have, however, gone beyond the palmy days of the London 
Magazine, to which we must now return. Cary’s introduction 
to Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, besides providing him with a 
publisher for his Dante, soon brought him into contact with the 
circle of literary men—including, besides Lamb and Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Keats, Procter, and many others—with whom they were 
connected both as publishers of many important works in the 
‘ Bell Letters,’ as Lamb called them, and as the second proprietors 
of the London, the most brilliant ‘ miscellany ’ periodical of the 
age. Cary was not, however, among the contributors when the 
London Magazine started its career, in January 1820, under the 
ownership of Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, and the leadership 
of the brilliant and ill-fated John Scott, the Marcellus of editors, 
who, little more than a year later, was mortally wounded in a 
preposterous duel with J. H. Christie, a friend of J. G. Lockhart, 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. Brief as the period of his editorship 
was, Scott had set the new monthly firmly on its feet ; barely 
six months before his death he had added to the ranks of his 
contributors the most famous of them all, Lamb himself, whose 
first ‘ Elia’ essay appeared in August 1820. 

The loss of Scott’s services as editor was a serious blow; yet 
it is a little difficult to see why Messrs. Baldwin & Co. so soon 
decided to dispose of their interest in what was still a thoroughly 
‘going concern.’ For a month or two they made shift with the 
services of that somewhat difficult person, Hazlitt, as temporary 
editor, but by April 1821 negotiations had begun for the purchase 
of the magazine by Taylor and Hessey before any decision had 
been reached concerning the editorship. The future proprietors 
assumed virtual control in May, though their imprint did not 
appear on the title-page until the issue of the number'for July 
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1821. Taylor, who was the predominant partner, took the 
opportunity of adding Cary’s name to the list of contributors, 
and the translator’s first article, a short paper On Gray’s Opinion 
of Collins, appeared in the July number. 

Cary’s name had previously, however, come under considera- 
tion in another connection, namely, as a possible choice for the 
still vacant editorship. It was natural that Cary as well as 
Hazlitt—a fairly obvious candidate—should occur to Taylor’s 
mind, since two years previously, when the firm had had some 
intention of starting a new quarterly review, the editorship had 
actually been offered to Cary.? He refused, partly on account 
of the heavy responsibilities which the control of book reviewing 
would entail; and the project came to nothing. It is to be 
doubted whether Cary, with his gentle and somewhat retiring 
nature, would ever have taken kindly to the harassing duties of 
an editor ; but he seems to have been not unwilling to attempt 
the London Magazine, an organ of a somewhat different nature. 
However, this plan also came to nothing. From correspondence 
recently discovered, it is clear that Taylor, indulging in a policy 
of ‘ shilly-shally ’ which was later to prove disastrous, hesitated 
for nearly two months between choosing Hazlitt or Cary as the 
new editor, and then decided to have neither, but to run the 
magazine himself. This seems to have occasioned, between the 
new proprietors and each of the two gentlemen concerned, ‘ con- 
versations ’ which were marked by a certain asperity ; but Taylor, 
an astute negotiator when he did not overreach himself, got his 
way, and even succeeded in retaining the services of both Hazlitt 
and Cary as contributors to the magazine neither was ever to 
edit. Cary was represented, chiefly by articles On the Early 
French Poets and a series of Lives of the Poets in continuation of 
Dr. Johnson, in almost every number up to January 1825, when 
Taylor and Hessey disposed of the magazine to another publisher. 

The latter half of 1821 found the magazine well launched on 
the second stage of its journey, with the affable, if perhaps slightly 
too affable, Taylor at the helm, the amiable but colourless 
* Mistessey ’ (Keats’s nickname for Hessey) as his coadjutor, and 
an unrivalled list of contributors, including, besides those already 
referred to, Procter, Allan Cunningham, Clare, George Darley, 


3 Cf. Memoir of H. F. Cary (1847), vol. ii., 35-37, 39. 

* The correspondence with Hazlitt is dealt with by Mr. Howe in his recent 
Life of Hazlitt (Secker, 1922, pp. 315, 326). I have made use of that with 
Cary, not hitherto available. The two sources of information agree in giving 
the impression that Taylor acted in a somewhat double-faced fashion. Cary 
had also to threaten the withdrawal of his intended contributions in order to 
obtain an adequate rate of pay. Ten guineas a sheet (of sixteen pages) for prose 
and fifteen for verse were first offered ; but Cary insisted on a higher rate, and 
: obtained sixteen guineas a sheet for all his work. 
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De Quincey, J. H. Reynolds, T. G. Wainewright and Hood (the 
sub-editor), to name only a few of the most regular contributors. 
Taylor was anxious to maintain among his assistants the spirit of 
brotherhood which had already been established in some degree 
under Scott ; and with this end in view he instituted the famous 
‘magazine dinners,’ of which some interesting descriptions have 
survived. 

These meetings were very social [wrote Procter many years later], all the 
guests coming with a determination to please and be pleased... . If 
there had been any shades of jealousy amongst them, they faded 
away before the light of the friendly carousal; if there was any envy, it 
died. All the fences and restraints of authorship were cast off, and the 
natural human being was disclosed. 

Some of these convivial gatherings were held at Taylor’s house in 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, the editorial headquarters ; but others 
took place at the homes of various members of the circle, who took 
turns in entertaining their brethren. According to Cary’s son, 
the first dinner was held at-the translator’s house at Chiswick ; 
on this occasion Lamb and Clare were among the guests, and Cary 
made the best pun of the day. Other gatherings were held at 
Lamb’s house, Colebrook Cottage, Islington, and, as appears from 
Wainewright’s letter already quoted, at the latter’s palatial 
residence in Great Marlborough Street. The liveliest and also 
the fullest account of the dinners is given in the reminiscences of 
Tom Hood (Works, 1870, vol. ii.), which should be read in their 
entirety, and deserve to be reprinted. Recently, also, some brief 
but interesting character sketches from Clare’s notes for his 
autobiography were published in the London Mercury (February 
1923) by Mr. Edmund Blunden. Clare’s penetrating comment 
on Cary’s deep-set eyes—‘ His eyes are the heavy-lidded sort 
whose earnest look seems to meet you half closed ’—and his 
cordial praise of the translator suggest that, on one side at least, 
Clare found Cary’s one of the most congenial of the friendships 
which he formed in London. This is borne out by the letters 
which passed between the two men from 1822 to 1833, after which 
ill-health and misfortune on both sides brought their intercourse 
to a close. 

R, W. Kine. 
(To be continued.) 
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SIR HENRY WOTTON 


NoT many years ago the street of the Holy Well, narrow and 
medizval in its aspect, ran parallel with the Strand between 
St. Clement Danes and St. Martin’s. As everyone knows, it was 
swept away in a so-called improvement scheme promoted by the 
London County Council in its salad days, when that body wished 
to show what it would do for London. The scheme as a whole 
may have been desirable, but no exceptions were made, and thus 
one of the most interesting thoroughfares was destroyed. Cer- 
tainly Holywell Street was dark, airless and confined, but it was 
a street to linger in: every shop was open; no glass lay between 
the purchaser and the wares, which were literally sold in ‘ market 
overt.’ Doubtless it was here that Charles Lamb bought Quarles’ 
Emblems for ninepence, and spent many a greedy and joyous hour 
reading books which he longed to purchase. The alley was lined 
with a perennial moss-growth of volumes, of which if you took 
one, another filled its place, and the sweet smell of ancient paper 
and seasoned leather pervaded the air. At the west end, or nave, 
of this temple of letters you could buy the latest shilling shocker 
or pamphlet from Mr. Denny, whereas in the east end, or chancel, 
of the alley on the right sat Mr. Ridler, surrounded by his Early 
English tomes. Tall brown folios of great dignity competed 
with quartos with gilt tooling for your attention, many of which 
have now been led away captive to America to adorn the walls of 
those who perhaps care no more for their contents than a chimney 
sweep. 

Here it was that a stout little volume published in 1685 by 
B. Tooke at the sign of the ‘ Ship’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard took 
my fancy: it appeared to contain juicy matter in the shape of 
letters, poems, and observations of much pith, so a bargain was 
struck, and it became mine for eight-and-six. I care not whether 
my Reliquie Wottoniane be a first edition or whether it be 
valuable because of a silly misprint on the twentieth page ; it is 
old and authentic, and that is sufficient for me. It is the pious 
collection of the literary remains of Sir Henry Wotton by Izaac 
Walton, both notable persons who were intimate friends. The 
latter was a master biographer who introduces his hero in a short 
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sketch which could not be bettered. For a more modern and 
complete estimate of Wotton we must go to Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith, who has made it in two large volumes ; such are for the 
student and historian. But for the lover of the quaint, for the 
desultory roamer in the field of literature, for one who does not 
reap, but culls a plant here and there for its individual taste and 
scent, the gentle Izaac’s book is enough. 

It is to be regretted that in these days of cheap reprints of 
English classics this fascinating olla podrida of papers, letters and 
poems should not be given a wider circulation. For here we 
have a series of contemporary snapshots which give a far greater 
insight into the spirit of the times of Elizabeth and James than 
a more coherent work would give. Its style is just an instance 
of how Elizabethan euphuism could be adapted for common use 
and enrich the mother-tongue with sufficient quaintness and 
originality without the obvious affectation of Lyly or Sidney. 
For Wotton was what Bacon would call a ‘ full’ man, so widely 
read that his use of crisp and unexpected phrases came with no 
conscious effort from his great knowledge of current literature. 
At the same time it was essentially English, and the wonder is 
that his familiarity, both in speech and writing, with other 
European languages did not affect his style. These he must have 
picked up during his many sojourns abroad. For shortly after 
his classical career at Oxford, during which he wrote Tancredo, a 
play now lost, and lectured in Latin on the functions of the eye, 
we find him setting forth for a tour on the Continent with little 
more in his purse than what an annuity of 100 marks left him 
by his father, Thomas Wotton, would afford, ever studying and 
learning from men what was going on in the world. Consciously, 
I suppose, he was training himself for the career of an envoy, for 
we trace diplomacy in his blood from his grandfather Sir Edward 
Wotton, who was Treasurer of Calais in the sixteenth century ; 
Nicholas, Dean of Canterbury and York, a great-uncle, who was 
sent by Henry VIII. to negotiate the marriage of Anne of Cleves, 
to his half-brother Lord Wotton, who was sent as Ambassador to 
James VI. of Scotland to secure an alliance to help the Dutch. 

At any rate, he enters Rome disguised as a German, drinking 
deep and wearing a‘ mighty blue’ feather in a black hat to make 
himself so conspicuous as to escape the Inquisitors of Rome. 
‘Her delights on earth are sweet, but her judgements in heaven 
heavy,’ and her religion he found converted ‘from a rule of 
conscience to an instrument of State, and from the mistress of all 
sciences to a very handmaid of Ambition.’ He had need of much 
discretion at this time, when his youthful curiosity and his know- 
ledge of affairs were such that a plot was set on foot to attaint his 
loyalty to Elizabeth in order to keep him a prisoner in Italy. 
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Fortunately the plot failed, and the chiel remained among them 
taking notes. ‘ Your thoughts close, and your countenance loose, 
will go safely over the whole world,’ was his comment, a saying 
which, if he had consistently obeyed in later years, would have 
saved him much anxiety. 

A refuge from these political dangers was found in the calmer 
atmosphere of Geneva, the home of Protestantism, in the congenial 
company of Isaac Casaubon, the Gascon theologian, the scholar 
who in time became Prebendary of Canterbury. Here he met 
a true friend, who afterwards recalled those fourteen happy months 
spent in friendly converse. ‘What days those were when, 
heedless of the hour, we passed whole nights in lettered talk!’ 
Borrowing 260 crowns from his host and a horse to set him on his 
way, he ambles across Switzerland to Strasburg to visit another 
scholar, the Rector of the Academy, whose testimonial is that 
Wotton’s ‘ first care is to meet with those from whose company 
he may depart a better and a wiser man.’ At first sight a faint 
suspicion of priggishness seems to attach itself to this good youth : 
there is no evidence that, beyond that bout of deep drinking 
assumed for the purpose of camouflage, he ever participated in any 
of the vices common to courtiers and students ; indeed, he carried 
a reticence and aloofness which sometimes made him suspect. 
He, either modestly or cautiously, hid his virtue under a cloak 
of cynicism and wit, which probably his conversation, and certainly 
his letters, abundantly show. 

During these wanderings he poured forth a correspondence 
with his friend Lord Zouch, then at Altdorf, full of wisdom and 
observation. Of Pope Gregorius VIII. he writes : 

It is much wondered how he came to the Popedom, being half a Fool, 
as they say who know him and have long conversed with him, and he hath 
a quality different from all others that he continually laughs, whereby his 
Humour is soon guessed at. 

So stout a Protestant is he that he can never resist the temptation 
to give a dig at Rome. From Florence, ‘ that Paradise inhabited 
by devils,’ he writes : 

The price of a Cardinalship is an hundred thousand crowns. . . . The 
Pope, in this last general Examination of the Clergy in St. John Lateran, hath 
deposed four Canonists of that Church, the on> for having Plutarch’s Lives 
found on his Table, the rest for failing in declining of Nouns and Verbs ; 
the particulars are very ridiculous to write. 


Occasionally we have a personal description which adds to the 
picturesqueness of his letters. That the Archduke Maximilian 
made a visit to Rome is a fact which history relates, but when we 
are told that he ‘ was attired in slight leather, without any manner 
of trimming, his hat buttoned up on the one side, his Cloak clasped 

. together in the neck and turned over upon his shoulder, the one 
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side of his Face, and a good part of his Forehead, handled like a 
Servant newly come from blacking his Master’s saddle,’ we can 
get a fairly definite picture of this scrubby prince, attended by 
two Jesuits, spending the better part of the day in religious 
exercises, and ‘ beholding the Relicks.’ 

Sometimes little scraps of news from England filter through 
the devious channels of information, such as travellers and 
merchant ships, and are handed on to Lord Zouch : 

Sir Walter Raughly out of the Town, which the great Prise lately taken 


wherein he had the best Venture, is thought to have hastened: The Sea, 
and Earth, and all the Elements are for him. 


These letters abound in sly and humorous comments upon the 
people whom he meets, and he thus describes the man whom he 
uses as a messenger to deliver one of his missives : 

He is a Gentleman of so good prattick in matters of Fortification as the 
Gran Duke hath us’d him in divers things ; and no doubt he had obtained 
a very important office in this State, but for the implausibility of his Person 
which Princes regard. In other points he is Dutch. 

Was it ugliness, obesity, or slovenliness which produced this 
‘implausibility ’.of the poor Hollander and barred his preferment ? 

That Wotton was a shrewd judge of character, so necessary in 
those dangerous times, when even his own movements from place 
to place had to be kept secret, is exemplified by many thumb-nail 
sketches of the low as well as the high, of which that of a New- 
castle man, a nomad rascal who had seen most of the countries of 
Europe during his questionable career, is perhaps the best example : 


Taken prisoner in Spain, cousened by another Englishman in Italy of 
all his Money and Apparel, lives by sweetening of Gloves, shall marry with 
a Concubine of the Jesuits, as some say, but I shall hear more probably 
with a common Cortezan, upon condition if he can be made Burger of 
Vienna. . . . His name is Abraham Miller, of a very low Stature, a great 
Drunkard, full of Words and Lies, not able to keep his own Dishonesties 
close, which he tells with a Pride, red-faced, if he come unto your Honour, 
you may know him by this description. 


By such firm strokes as these, a mere outline graphically touched 
in, we can see for ourselves this little scoundrel, this waif of fortune, 
couzening his way through Europe with a light heart, a Casanova 
without talents and address, cheated at last by one of his own 
nation to his own ruin, and seeking an alliance with a concubine 
to reinstate himself in the world as a burgher of Vienna ! 

It is the sidelight thrown on the common life of those times, 
together with the self-revelation of the man himself, and his 
relation to the varied people that he met, which awaken and 
satisfy our curiosity. Being an incorrigible ‘ scribler,’ he omits 
no detail in his correspondence ; he gives the prices of victuals - 
and the lodgings at the places where he stays, the latest news on 
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the Rialto, the last murder in Rome, interjecting here and there 
some scraps of his own philosophy. Here are two taken at 
random : 

Private men, when they are once setled, receive small alteration because 
Fortune hath in such as Iam not much to work upon. I leave the care of 
the World to Kings. 

The World is full of distinctions, so that shortly all Princes’ Faults will 
grow to be Vertues. 


Such sayings, of which the letters are full, dashed off with the 
spontaneity of youth, are far more delightful than the solemn 
Aphorisms of Education, written in later years, which smell of 
the lamp. For instance, ‘ They who travel far easily miss their 
way ’ would stand well enough alone, but he must needs append 
an elaborate illustration as follows: ‘ Travel is reputed a proper 
means to create men wise, and a possible to make them honest, 
because it forces circumspectness on those abroad who at home 
are nursed,’ etc., etc. Here we have the philosopher trying to 
explain. himself, and thereby confusing the crispness of his 
aphorism, the mature thinker emphasising his effects with a 
ferule. Had they sparkled at hazard in a brilliant letter they 
would have carried more suggestion. ‘ Books Sind friends are 
better received by weight than number.’ This requires no 
explanation from a scholar to a reader, and yet he waters it down 
by a dry disquisition. 

But his best known epigram, ‘An Ambassador is an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for his country,’ got him into serious 
trouble and required much explanation in an abject letter of 
apology to King James, who was mortally offended at it. It came 
about that on his way to Italy as Ambassador Wotton was asked 
by one Christopher Fleckamore to write something in his album 
(‘a Book of White Paper which for that purpose many of the 
German gentry usually carry about them ’), and in a merry mood 
he wrote his jeu d’esprit in Latin, ‘ad mentiendum Retpublice 
caus&,’ which, on the face of it, did not contain the English pun, 
hence the rage of the King at his envoy, who was careless enough 
to admit, even in an unbuttoned moment, the practice of lying. 
The witty translation was probably devised to hide the offence 
under a cloak of humour, but it was some time ere James was 
appeased. Wotton, however, was too valuable a servant to be 
cast aside for one indiscretion made public only by accident. 
For had he not some years before discovered at Florence a plot 
to poison James in Scotland, travelled in disguise as ‘ Octavio 
Baldi’ through Norway and across the North Sea, got himself 
presented to the King at Stirling as a distinguished Italian, 
whispered his message of warning in English for fear certain 
Scottish lords in attendance should hear, and thus preserved the 
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life of the future King of England? Small wonder was it that 
James sent for him on his accession to the English throne and 
knighted him, saying that ‘ he was the most honest, and therefore 
the best, dissembler that ever he met with’! Such services were 
not easily forgotten ; Sir Henry Wotton might be in temporary 
disgrace, but ‘ Octavio Baldi,’ as James was wont to call him, 
could not long remain in disfavour. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that this incident caused Wotton to curb his pen and give his wit 
less rein, but even so, we may be content with the restricted 
supply of good matter which he has left behind him. 

He was the first Consul in the diplomatic sense we ever had : 
no English traveller to Italy, and Venice in particular, but received 
some benefit at his hands, and he was certainly a pioneer in the 
art of foreign correspondence, for, in writing his letters of state 
to Lord Salisbury, he took care to introduce many passages of 
gossip, ironical description, and quaint quips for the special 
delectation of James, to whom he knew they would be submitted. 
So great was the influence of Wotton as Ambassador that in the 
contest between Venice and the Pope, in which the latter excom- 
municated the Republic, Sir Henry’s constant attendance as 
adviser to the Doge and Senate gave rise to a rumour that the 
Republic had turned Protestant. How many Ambassadors have 
been suspected of influencing the religion of the States to which 
they were sent ? At that time Venice stood like an island in the 
midst of principalities and powers, and was ‘ full of great rumours ’ 
of all the surrounding intrigues on which her own safety depended ; 
thus Wotton was at the very centre of diplomatic news. 

But though his Protestantism was deep and confirmed by what 
he saw in Italy, he was no bigot, for to one that asked him whether 
a Papist may be saved he replied: ‘ You may be saved without 
knowing that. Look to yourself. Take heed of thinking the further 
you go from the Church of Rome, the nearer you are to God.’ 
He saw that there was much good in the religion itself, and that 
it produced many fine characters; it was the system, the fatal 
union of religion and politics, of piety and power, that he so hated. 
It is not, however, in his public capacity, in his efforts to pacify 
European disturbances and dynastic quarrels, in his sober advice 
to potentates, that we find Wotton interesting ; it is rather the 
human side of the man which we gather from these letters, packed 
with dramatic touches, irony, humorous philosophy, and much 
memorable matter. 

From Austria he writes to Bacon, having just read the Novum 
Organum, which he treats as no light study, and tells him how it 
strikes a contemporary: ‘It is not a Banquet that men may 
superficially taste and put the rest in their Pockets, but in truth 
a solid feast which requireth due mastication.’ He goes on to 
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describe how he met Kepler, ‘a Man famous in the Sciences, . . . 
to whom I purpose to convey from hence one of your Books that he 
may see we have some of our own that can Honor our King as well 
as he hath done in his Harmonica’ ; and further says that he saw 
a landscape drawn by Kepler ‘ non tanquam Pictor, sed tanquam 
Mathematicus.’ It appears that the astronomer had invented, 
and set up, a kind of camera obscura which could be moved round | 
like a windmill, and, by means of a telescope and a sheet of paper, 
traced the objects of the surrounding country. And so we 
follow him wherever he goes, making friends with people of note 
and giving characteristic sketches of them in his correspondence. 
We can form a perfect picture of Padre Paolo Sarpi, the ‘ evis- 
cerator,’ the strenuous worker, the scholar, the wise counsellor of 
the Venetian State, sitting ‘ fenced with a Castle of Paper about 
his Chair and overhead: for he was of our Lord of St. Albans’ 
opinion that all air is predatory, and especially hurtful when the 
spirits are most employed.’ Out of such stuffy surroundings did 
the pice: § of the Council of Trent proceed. It is a curious fact 
that this distinguished patriot died with the words ‘ Esto perpetua’ 
on his lips, referring to his beloved Republic, and that in the year 
after his death Wotton was appointed Provost of Eton. Some- 
how—for it is a matter of conjecture—these words became the 
motto of the school. 

Scholar and student though he was, Wotton loved country 
air and spent many sedate and contemplative hours at Eton 
fishing placidly in the Thames, sometimes in the company of his 
dear friend Izaac Walton, and sometimes alone. We know from 
the Compleat Angler that Walton fished with a float, whereas 
Wotton, if we may take his beautiful Description of Spring as 
correct, used the fly: 

The jealous trout that low did lie 

Rose at a well dissembled flie : 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 

Attending of his trembling quill ! 
Everyone who handled a pen in those days tried their skill at 
poetry, but Wotton’s fancy could ill be restrained in a regular 
measure. Prose was his best vehicle, and yet he left behind him 
two incomparable pieces, the one quoted above and the tribute 
to the Queen of Bohemia, in whose Court he stayed some time in 
the course of his wanderings. He must have been a cold man, 
for we find no trace of a real love affair in the whole of his long 
and varied life, and he died a bachelor. When, therefore, we read 
You meaner Beauties of the Night and consider the extravagant 
terms in which friendship was expressed in those days, we may 
attribute this lovely poem to mere admiration, and to no warmer 
feeling, notwithstanding that he wrote in 1629: ‘Shall I die 
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without seeing again my Royal Mistress myself?’ It is more 
reasonable to explain his misogynist attitude by some early 
disappointment which embittered his soul, and our curiosity is 
kindled to discover who was the woman whose conduct caused 
him to write : 

Untrue she was: yet I believed her eyes (instructed spies) 

Till I was taught that Love was but a School to breed a Fool. 

Amongst his papers at his death were found two beautiful 
poems, written in the Tower of London the night before they were 
executed, by Sir Walter Raleigh and Chidick (or Chidiock) Tich- 
borne respectively, the one a man of mature experience who had 
tasted the sweets and triumphs of success, the other scarce out 
of his ’teens, with all his life’s hopes and ambitions cut short by 
death. The first is tinged with religion and a melancholy resigna- 
tion: ‘ God shall raise me up, I trust’; the second is a heart-cry 
in which, through the Elizabethan conceits in which the poem is 
couched, one reads the despair, the self-pity for what he has lost. 
His religion gave him no hope, no consolation, simply ‘ Now I 
live, and now my’ life is done.’ This poor Papist boy, convicted 
on his own confession of being implicated in the Babington 
conspiracy, was a ‘ goodly young gentleman’ who moved many 
to compassion when he spoke from the scaffold of his ‘ family 
from 200 years before the Conquest never stained till this my 
misfortune.’ He suffered the full penalty of the law, which was 
to be disembowelled before life was extinct. 

When Elizabeth heard of this barbarity, she at once forbade 
its recurrence. We cannot read these lines without a pang of 
pity and a sigh of satisfaction that we have safely emerged from 
those heroic and savage times when, even at a later date, Over- 
bury, Killigrew and Buck being imprisoned in the Tower for 
various indiscretions, Wotton writes to Sir Edmund Bacon : 

My lodging is so near to the Star Chamber that my pen shakes in my 

hand. Some go to the Tower for the avoiding of which another doth 
languish to obtain. 
Again he describes how sixteen apprentices in James’s time learnt 
up a play called The Hog hath lost his Pearl, and performed it at 
the Whitefriars ; but before the play was over the sheriffs came 
in and haled some of the players to the Bridewell Prison for 
speaking evil of dignities. 

Nor is it strange to hear how sharp-witted the City is, for they will 
needs have Sir John Swinerton, the Lord Mayor, be meant by the Hog, 
and the late Lord Treasurer by the Pearl. 


We have then in this book charming glimpses of the old man 
in his retirement, fishing at Black Potts below the Playing Fields, 
contending with the infirmities of age with resignation, and ever 
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a kind¥host to men of learning and thought. At one time he 
gives advice to a budding Ambassador ‘ to speak the truth on all 
occasions, for you shall never be believed, and by this means, 
your truth will secure yourself if you shall ever be called to 
account.’ At another he writes a fulsome panegyric to Charles I. 
for suppressing by proclamation all religious disputes about ‘ high 
points in the Creed,’ and indeed so strong was his aversion from 
that kind of contention that he had the famous motto ‘ The Itch 
of Disputation will prove the Scab of the Church’ written over his 
tomb. But though living apart from the world, his itch for news 
was incurable, for the quaint reason that ‘ when God shall call me 
to a better, I may know in what state I leave this World,’ for he 
was ever in a ‘ hearkening Humour.’ His idle time at Eton was 
not idly spent, for, at the instigation of Charles I., he started on a 
History of England, a work which he never finished. Before his 
death he burned a large number of his MSS., which may cause us 
no regret, for the serious historical papers in the Reliquie are dull 
reading, and, as he was a good critic, he saw the faults of his own 
writings. That which he has left us, however, gives us a vision 
of a personality of wondrous charm, of infinite wit, and of gracious 
wisdom ; hence of the memory of the courtly Elizabethan gentle- 
man which the book contains we may devoutly say: ‘ Esto 
perpetua !’ 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
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IN THE COPPICE 


No craft now pursued in England is older than the hurdlers’, and 
none more honourable. Claims to equal antiquity for others have 
little but a titular basis, or else rest on some disingenuous theory 
of transmutation. Pins were made by primitive man, and pins 
are still made, yet between those which were fish-bones or fine 
flakes of a flint and Adam Smith’s, produced by ‘ eighteen distinct 
operations, which, in some manufactories, are all performed by 
distinct hands,’ the connection is even less real than apparent. 
The hurdle, on the contrary, is in essentials as it has always been, 
though here, perhaps, I should guard myself. When I say hurdle, 
I mean wattle hurdle. Such things there are as gate hurdles, 
tolerable in their way, but belonging to an age when tools were 
beginning to supplant and to weaken native ingenuity, whereas 
true hurdles are the creation of the skilled man requiring and 
having only a single cutting instrument and a supply of wood 
suited to his purpose. These, before they were used for enclosing 
sheep, were employed in building human habitations. ‘ Perfectly 
made,’ they have been found in the lake village at Avallon, where 
for two thousand years the peat has preserved them. For length 
of lineage the shepherds themselves cannot match the craftsmen 
of the coppice. 

As to the honour due to them, I admit that it has rarely been 
rendered. The poets, for instance, have slighted or neglected 
them, because, it may be, of the seemingly lowly character of the 
material on which they work. Thus the amiable Cowley, in 
verses written for the delectation of the town, gets his facile 
contrast with the ‘ old patrician trees, so great and good,’ by 
calling the underwood ‘ plebeian.’ It was not to be expected that 
he should know what place is held by the hazel in legends of such 
countries as Ireland and Bavaria, yet had he studied Mr. Evelyn’s 
Silva, he would have hesitated at such disparagement, for in that 
book, if nowhere else, the dignity is proclaimed of the one wood 
from which the faultless hurdle can be made : 


But now after all the most signal honour it was ever employed in, and 
which might deservedly exalt this humble and common plant above all 
the trees of the wood, is that of hurdles, especially the flexible white, the 
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red, and brittle; not for that it is generally used for the folding of our 
innocent sheep, an emblem of the church, but for making the walls of one 
of the first Christian Oratories in this island, that venerable and sacred 
fabrick at Glastonbury founded by St. Joseph of Arimathea, which is 
storied to have been first composed but of a few small Hasel-rods inter- 
woven about certain stakes driven into the ground. 

From which it should surely follow, pace all learned hagiologists, 
that the hurdlers have for patron the saint who was ‘ an honour- 
able counsellor,’ and that he shares his honour with them. True, 
he, ‘ arich man,’ has not secured them riches, but to these laborious 
poor men is allowed much which, perhaps, his experience taught 
him was of more worth. If character depends upon environment 
they have, indeed, an advantage over the rest of us. Nowhere as 
in the coppice are the senses of sight, sound, and smell so con- 
stantly indulged, and let it not be thought that these workers are 
insensible. A while ago one of them wrote a little book, the result 
of many years of observant love of nature, and I doubt whether 
he was exceptional in more than power of expression. John 
Clare, who knew by kinship all the rural folk, and never tricked 
them out as Arcadian swains and damsels, understood the differ- 
ence between the too common lout and the woodman who tells 
the village ‘of having heard the new-come nightingale.’ The 
dullard does not make hurdles; the job would be too dull for 
him. What is more, the craft as I know it contains no black- 
guards. Nine times out of ten he who follows it is, as was the 
patron I assign to him, ‘a good man and a just.’ 

But before going further such title as I have to write of the 
wood and those who live by and in it must be established. ‘In the 
north of Hampshire,’ Cobbett wrote, ‘are the finest coppices I 
have ever seen of hazel,’ and for peculiar praise he chose those 
which are on the bleak hills, or, to be more accurate, on hills 
which would be bleak without them. Dwelling in that part of 
England, and in one of the very coppices he had in mind, I can, 
therefore, advance the grand yeoman’s dictum as evidence that 
if I am the wrong man to expound woodland lore I am in the right 
place at all events. And the merits of our hazel are still acknow- 
ledged far and wide. We send hurdles to Scotland, to Ireland, 
and to other parts of the world almost as distant. Last year one 
of our hurdlers was summoned to Wales to instruct the natives, 
but this year, when he was wanted again, he would not go unless 
a car was provided to take him there and back by road, for the 
journey by train had made him very sick. A master-craftsman 
can demand his own terms. In due course a car arrived to 
fetch him. 

So much for boasting, and may it be excused me on the plea 
of local patriotism. To come to plain narrative, the hazel in our 
‘ woods does occupy the position of pre-eminence which Evelyn 
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would have had for it. Whilst it is reaching maturity the quicker- 
growing birch is allowed to pass its prime, but, indeed, by its 
growth and by the demand for it are regulated all the activities 
of the coppice, even including the marking and felling of the 
timber. At fourteen years it is ready to be cut, but in these days 
it stands often for four or five years longer, for though it keeps its 
virtues and celebrity, the market for it has sadly dwindled. For 
every 50 acres that could be sold annually fifty years ago no more 
than 20 can be sold now, despite our export trade. Hurdles are 
not wanted as they were by the Hampshire farmers. Down 
sheep are out of fashion, and for the rest ‘Canterbury lamb’ 
gives all the explanation needed. As to the underwood not fit 
for hurdling, most of it has always gone for firing, but for this, too, 
the call has waned since bakers have installed their coal ovens, 
and the kilns that once flourished in neighbouring villages have 
been broken by mass-production methods. Even the domestic 
hearth has to some extent failed us. Householders in the towns 
prefer to light their fires with those so-called ‘ faggots,’ which, as I 
have read, are made by paupers from cheap foreign batten ends. 
The page of damning and blasting that our Cobbett would have 
written as comment on that single statement had best be left to 
the imagination of those acquainted with his views and style. 

Naturally enough, it follows that, as source of revenue to the 
landowner, underwood has not its former consequence. From 
the financial angle it might be counted almost negligible in com- 
parison with the timber ; yet its sway here is actually maintained, 
for only on such acres as it has been sold and cut are the tall trees 
ever touched. Timber merchants who inquire why we do not 
offer them more of our big ripe oak and ash do not understand 
this rule. To them it is incomprehensible that, with prices what 
they are, we should boggle at spoiling a few hazel rods. City 
sportsmen, too, hint that the coppices, or coverts as they style 
them, could be more profitably employed as breeding grounds for 
the rabbit, and probably they are right if all profit is, like their 
bags, to be estimated by arithmetic in account-books. 

Care of the underwood is, however, warranted by something 
infinitely stronger than sentiment, and even stronger than tradi- 
tion. To the full it is vindicated in those whose daily work 
depends upon it. Their trade is almost in a class by itself, because 
it is well nigh wholly in the hands of little, independent men, as, 
I suspect, it has been since in the sixteenth century landowners 
went out of business as hurdle manufacturers. In pounds, 
shillings and pence, the profits derived from it are now too small 
to tempt anybody who, save in spite or derision, can be called 
capitalist, and keep it safe from the exploitation of companies. 
Generally the purchaser of a lot of standing underwood is himself 
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a worker, and at the auction at the ‘ Horse and Jockey’ he pays 
but a small deposit, settling for the balance a twelvemonth later, 
when he has sold his hurdles, nitches, and the rest. Thus for any 
woodman the chance to start on his own is made as easy as can be. 
His only real difficulty is the wages bill, for unless the lot he buys 
is very small indeed, he will require one or two assistants, though 
not uncommonly this problem is in part solved by the fact that 
woodcraft tends to run in families. Moreover, as much of the 
payment of labour is by results, the risk of loss is minimised. 

Work in the coppice begins shortly after the sale held early in 
November. First, the underwood is cut and laid out in neat 
rows, or ‘ lands ’ as we term them, because in their straight lines 
equidistant from one another they suggest those strips, known as 
‘lands,’ into which the open fields. were once divided. From 
these is anon chosen the wood for hurdling, stoutish stakes for the 
uprights to be set in the mortised frame, long and flexible wands 
to be wattled in and out of them. Hurdle-making is, of course, 
the fine work of the coppice. To be proficient at it you must not 
only be a capable handicraftsman, but a judge of material, and, 
for your own sake, speedy. If you are ‘an employed person,’ 
you will be paid at the rate of 11s. the dozen. As a genius has 
been known to make his twelve in the day, and eight can be 
accounted a normal quantum, the earnings are none so bad, but, 
of course, they cannot be reckoned as an average for the year, 
since a good deal of time has to be spent at rougher work. Wood 
of the second class is mostly used for faggots, or else for nitches, 
which are bundles stuffed with chips left from hurdling and are 
excellent for kindling fires. Poorer stuff is made into bavins if 
the possibility of disposing of them presents itself. When there 
were kilns in the district, the very brambles were thus utilised, 
but nowadays they have no human value and remain for the 
benefit of the birds. What may be the master-woodman’s gains 
from all this depends on many circumstances. For hurdles ‘ put 
on the train ’ he gets 1s. 6d. each, and, as carters are chary of going 
into the depths of the coppice, transport is always a big question. 
Cobbett laid it down that such woodland produce should invariably 
be ‘ backed out,’ regarding the waggon as a car of Moloch, but here, 
needless to say, we have deserted him. At the destructive steam 
engine which comes to haul the timber we scarcely do more than 
grumble, though he assuredly would have put it under anathema 
along with ‘accursed tea and crockery ware,’ the ‘ infamous 
potato,’ and ‘ lying Fox’s lying book.’ 

To discover the value of underwood to the landowner in various 
ages, I have delved in the monumental work of Thorold Rogers, 
and have found it a mine of information, largely useless. Quota- 
. tions of annual prices tell nothing without knowledge of local 
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conditions which are not within the purview of statisticians. 
Soon, for example, it will be forgotten that fifty years ago we 
realised the monstrous sum of 18/, an acre for a certain lot because 
two brothers were bidding for it in fratricidal mood. And what 
economist of the future will know that a bumper sale in more 
recent times can be explained by the chill which held to bed the 
one dealer who was almost a rich man, and so allowed those who 
feared this Bumtagg to bid for lots on which he had set his eye ? 
Only after taking the mean of prices over a longish period can 
conclusions be safely drawn, and only when so treated do the 
columns of Thorold Rogers give much instruction. As to his 
occasional notes upon them, they simply prove that his acumen 
was not on a level with his industry. Noticing a steep rise in 
prices during the sixteenth century, he tells us this was due to 
building operations in which hurdles were employed in the 
scaffolding as platforms for the masons. As well might he have 
said that it was connected with the number of hurdles required 
for dragging the victims of religious persecution to the place of 
execution. Apparently he forgot that this was the age when ‘ men 
were eaten of sheep.’ Between the hurdle, and consequently the 
underwood, and the sheep, the connection has until very lately 
been close and constant, and, for all my interest in the prosperity 
of the coppice, I must admit that the sixteenth century rise in 
prices was unhealthy, as sinister in its way as that which had 
followed the Black Death. 

Thenceforward the appreciation in the value of underwood 
was steady rather than rapid until in the second half of the 
eighteenth century there was again an upward leap owing to new 
methods of farming. But the veritable heyday was reached just 
over fifty years ago, and from that date to the present I can quote 
from the records of a Hampshire property well known to me. 
Selling the crop of about 50 acres, the owner from underwood 
alone cleared throughout the ’sixties an average net profit of 494/. 
annually, apogee coming with 582/. in 1868. In the ‘seventies 
the decline began, was strongly marked in the second half, and 
the average for the decade was but a trifle over 400/., the sale of 
1879, after allowing for expenses, bringing in only 278/. For the 
"eighties, however, the average was no more than 260/., for the 
‘nineties 205/., whilst in the new century things went from bad 
to worse until in 1906 income from this source had sunk to 61/. 
Thereafter matters tended to mend, and between that year and 
1913 inclusive the mean was 135/. 

When war began its effect was soon felt in the coppice, though 
less violently than elsewhere. At the sale in November 1914 the 
woodmen were thinking about the struggle rather than actively 
engaged init. But in the next year, and the next, it was another 
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story. The young men had gone or were going, and none was so 
old as to be sure of being left. A veteran who received the ‘ calling- 
up’ paper meant for his nephew hugged it with pride whilst 
refusing to act upon it. Anyhow, at one and the same time there 
was shortage of labour and sheep farming was out of favour, so 
the hazel did not count for much. What saved the situation was 
the usually unconsidered birch. Birch was needed for munitions, 
though what munitions we never heard. Strange men came, cut 
ton upon ton, and carted load upon load to a place called ‘ the 
works,’ where fabulous wages were being earned. In his book 
entitled Trees, Sir Herbert Maxwell remarks that the small 
branches and spray of the birch are ‘ serviceable in the preparation 
of steel plates,’ and this, it may be, was the clue to the mystery. 
For a while we flattered ourselves that we were helping to beat 
the Boche, but anon, though the cutting continued, the carting 
ceased. The Ministry of Munitions had taken control. Huge 
stacks stood derelict, and these would have decayed had not the 
Armistice supervened. Then men, women and children, with 
sacks and barrows, came from the adjacent hamlet to help them- 
selves to the wood which none thought to protect, as it was the 
property of none but the State. For two winters at least the 
home fires were kept burning to the greater glory of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Montagu and Dr. Addison. 

Of the years which have followed the war little good can be 
said. In 1918, in sight of victory, the proceeds of the sale ran 
into three figures, but, as far as the coppice was concerned, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 were all years of utterslump. For 1922 I have not 
yet the complete figures, and for the next auction some slight 
improvement is expected, as the demand for hurdles is brisker 
than of late. The mind leaps to the idea that it is because more 
sheep are being kept, but the woodmen shake their heads, and 
tell me that the hurdles ordered are of strange sizes such as are 
used on golf links and for enclosing tennis courts. ‘ This tennis 
is a great trade,’ one of them informs me. Perish agriculture ! 
vive le sport! 

Anyhow, it is plain that though we cling to the hazel for its 
men and its traditions, it is to the spring timber sale that the 
woodland’s owner must look for income. For this the ash is 
felled in advance before the sap rises, whilst the oak still stands 
when it comes under the hammer. Although reduced demand for 
underwood restricts us to about two-fifths of the area formerly 
at command, and we offer only trees passing their prime or 
obstructing the growth of others, recent prices do not compare 
too unfavourably with those of our palmiest days. Especially 
notable has been the increasing value of the ash, which is much 

. sought for construction of aeroplanes, bodies of motor waggons, 
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and, of course, tennis rackets. If ever we learn to take the air 
as seriously as we once took the sea, British ash will have all the 
fame and status that belonged aforetime to British oak, unless in 
the interval our bogey of the ‘all-steel ‘plane’ should have 
matured. 

It is in early May that the activities of the coppice reach their 
maximum. Hurdling, felling and stripping are all going on at the 
same time. At that season to walk suddenly out of the high wood 
into a cutting an hour or so before sunset is almost to experience 
a shock. To the oaks freshly stripped of bark the light preceding 
cockshut gives a fleshy tinge, and as they lie with all their limbs 
yet on them, they have the look of sprawling, stricken giants. 
Here we have a proverb that a tree is never so tall as when it has 
been cut. The dealer who measures standing timber with rod 
and eye is apt to make conservative estimates, but that is not all. 
When we pass sentence on the tree, it is but one of many, and not 
till it is prone do we realise its might and majesty. To the pure 
Nature-lover, I suppose, the acres of the cutting where almost 
every vestige of green has been trampled off the ground have a 
look of unmitigated desolation, but for the humanist there is 
consolation. Work fit for men is in the doing, and it is being 
done by men worthy of the work. Further, the desolation is 
mostly superficial. Birds have no fear of woodmen. This year 
a chaffinch built in a pile of stakes before the hurdler had finished 
making it, and within 5 yards of the hurdle pile itself a wild 
pheasant brought off her young brood. Stacks of bark frequently 
provide the wrens with homes, whilst in the ‘lands’ blackbirds 
and thrushes nest cheerfully. 

Vegetation, moreover, recovers quickly. Almost under the 
woodman’s boots the sturdy sanicle thrusts up glossy leaves and 
rounded heads, and nowhere is there such riot of vigorous life as 
among the shoots of one or two years old. There, on the May 
evening, I saw bluebells, speedwell, stalky forget-me-nots, the 
fantastic spurge, and late primroses, all in bloom ; misty masses 
of bugle yet in bud ; the soft mullein ; a patch of French willow ; 
young burdocks and thistles that before the summer’s end would 
tower over the sprouting stubs. To turn into a ride running 
through the high wood was to see the coppice in another aspect. 
Where the hurdler rules and cuttings are by rotation there can 
be no monotony. In the half-shade by the path’s side, lady’s 
smocks and stichwort formed a white border. In the deep shade, 
under hazels of sixteen years’ growth, was the yellow of archangel, 
then the greenish grey of sanicle, a smell of dampness, and, for the 
rest, mystery. If woodmen as a class are better specimens of 
humanity than, say, pin-makers, there is ample reason why. 

And, from all the converse I have had with them, I judge them 
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to possess such happiness as is within human reach. ‘Labor tpse 
voluptas’ is a hard saying, but applied to these men it is not merely 
a glib lie. They work early and late, and on days of drenching 
rain, and sometimes when there is a wind that must numb the 
heart with the fingers. Rheums and rheumatism do not always 
spare them. When the ‘ roundy sun’ was dropping, Clare’s wood- 
cutter was ‘ happy as the best’ to be going home, yet as he put 
down his bill and mittens a bird’s song half held him. Questions 
of wages and profit concern our woodmen as much as every son 
of Adam not vowed to poverty, but hours do not seem to trouble 
them as others. There are no hooters to summon or to dismiss 
them, and in their workaday waistcoats they rarely carry watches. 
After all, there are many worse places than the coppice, and very 
few better. 

Going homeward myself, I stayed to talk with one of the older 
workers of the wood, one whose head is stored with details of half 
a century of sales and cuttings. By his cottage under the big oaks 
he too was watching the descent of the ‘ roundy sun,’ though all 
day he had been resting. He has been resting for months now, 
and, some say, will stay at rest. It is mostly,of woodland lore 
that we have talked together in the past, but other thoughts are 
now obtruding on him. Missing the coppice, he is restless, yet 
he is not unhappy as the sun sinks. Like another brave man 
who watched it as he stood under a darker tree than any which 
grow here, he can say: ‘ Soon I shall be above yonder fellow.’ 

‘A good man and a just.’ May the coppice flourish, and the 
hazel and hurdle come into their own again, for abundantly are 
they justified in those who work upon them. 


WILLOUGHBY DEWAR. 
(D. Willoughby.) 
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‘HE has seen so much trouble, mesdames, le pauvre béte, he will 
not move.’ We leave the horse browsing on what he may find 
among the bracken and brambles on this high clearing in the 
forest, and stroll to where we can look down upon the long valley 
of the Aisne, now bathed in autumn sunshine. 

I had stood on this same spot in May 1914, when I had driven 
from Compiégne up a comparatively easy track which to-day is 
an almost pathless tangle. The bluebells had carpeted the glades 
with their matchless brilliance, and wild lilies of the valley were 
thrusting their sweetness through sheaves of tender green. The 
summer stillness had been broken by the rustling of small animal 
life in the undergrowth, the monotonous cooing of the wood-pigeon, 
and the harsh note of the jay, a bright flash of colour as he flew 
from tree to tree intent on mischief. The young coachman stand- 
ing beside me had pointed out the beauties of the wide landscape 
at our feet with all the pride of personal possession. 

‘ See, madame, the Aisne—is it not a fine river! And that is 
the Oise. How far we can see! And there are our cathedrals, 
Noyons and, further east, Soissons ; see how the sun shines on 
them, madame.’ And he waved a proprietary hand to where, far in 
the distance, the towers caught the light. ‘ Madame should visit 
them.’ And madame did, but not, alas, until eight years later ! 

That smiling, prosperous valley of the Aisne—how little 
could we have imagined, as we looked down upon it in the May 
sunshine, what a field of carnage it was so soon to become. And 
yet on this September day, four years after the Armistice had 
been signed under the dripping trees on that grim November 
morning, the fields on either side of the flowing river appear 
scarcely less rich in cultivation than before. But where are the 
shining towers, the special pride of the young coachman ? Where, 
indeed, is the young coachman himself ? 

‘ Noyons n’est plus,’ remarks the old man who has driven us up 
to-day, noting the direction of my eyes, and, indeed, the discon- 
solate heap of ruins is scarcely visible, while the scaffold-enshrouded 
towers of Soissons are but a blur. 

‘ Soissons is still there, but——’ He shakes his head and seme 
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from the sight of devastation to call our attention to matters 
nearer at hand. ‘See, mesdames, this was our Point de Vue all 
the time that the Germans were on the Aisne. French and Eng- 
lish, they were here with their batteries; a man was kept up 
there on the look-out for days at a time.’ And he points up the 
stem of a gigantic beech-tree which crowns the hill. 

‘ How far you can see!’ The words of the young coachman 
recur to me. A chosen spot indeed for a look-out, this hill top, 
trampled by men, and horses, and guns, dragged up only they 
know how,.a scene of unceasing watchfulness for months of 
anxious days and nights, and now again just a flourishing tangle 
of brier, and bracken, and wild strawberries, and all the little 
woodland plants that shun publicity. Meantime the cocher has 
fetched a handful of sweet grass for his horse, still cropping hope- 
fully where we left him. ‘Jil a vu tant de misére,’ he repeats 
apologetically. ‘ He also has been through the war.’ And he shows 
us a bad scar on the animal’s shoulder... ‘ He was young, mes- 
dames : I was already too old; he has suffered much, but I see to 
it that he does not suffer now.’ And, indeed, the poor beast, what- 
ever his trials in the past, seems happy and comfortable enough, 
and has not shown the slightest disinclination, nor his master 
either, to drag the carriage up to the Point de Vue, which, in these 
post-war days, is usually considered inaccessible. 

To walk beside his horse and talk is what our coachman 
evidently prefers, and on the long, slow ascent he has become 
very communicative. His home, he tells us, was at Montdidier, 
but Montdidier also for the moment, according to his view, is ‘ no 
more.’ We had seen the ruins a few days ago as we came through 
from Amiens, and the dreary row of army huts which represents 
the present homes of its inhabitants. But as the train slowed 
down into the station we had also heard the steady sawing of stone, 
the universal music of France to-day, accompaniment to the 
slow, but steady, process of reconstruction. 

‘We did very well at Montdidier,’ he continues, ‘my wife 
and I and our two daughters. And then in August 1914 they told 
us the Germans were coming. My wife, mesdames, she had heard 
what they did in Belgium, the sales Boches ; she was delicate, and 
there were the jeunes filles, and she died, mesdames, died of fright.’ 

The good man speaks without self-pity, but rather with a 
certain dignity and importance. It is all eight years ago now, 
and though, no doubt, she would have been more useful to himself 
and to his young daughters if she had contrived to live, la pauvre 
emme, there is perhaps a consolatory distinction in having a 
wife of so fatally delicate a nervous system. As it was her fears 
had proved groundless, for the time being anyhow. True, a 

.German soldier had been billeted upon their home at Montdidier, 
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‘but, mesdames, they are not all alike: they do not all love one 
another.’ According to this unusual testimony, he was a brave 
jeune homme, that one, who, owing to his good behaviour, was 
allowed to have his coffee with his hosts. ‘ But he cut all my wood 
for me, mesdames, a whole yard full ; he cut it every morning for 
a month before he had his coffee!’ Our cocher chuckles in com- 
placent reminiscence of the Boche he has tamed. 

Each time that the tide of war had rolled up the threatened 
road to Paris our friend had been occupied in the official task of 
evacuating the old people, the women, and the children from 
Montdidier, Compiégne, and the intervening villages. Always on 
the road with his horse and his waggon, his energies had evidently 
not been entirely confined to the task of evacuation. If too old 
to fight himself, he had found ample opportunity of studying the 
Allied armies, and some of his observations on the British soldier 
prove as original for a Frenchman as they are appreciative. 

He had, according to his own account, been the first to meet 
the English Army on this road in 1914. ‘ It was ascout, mesdames. 
He came by and asked if I had seen the Boches. Boches! I did 
not know the word then, but when he said Allemand, I understood 
fast enough, and I told him to go no further, not alone like that, 
but he went all the same, the drdle.’ The old man shrugs his 
shoulders and laughs aloud, as at some humorous recollection. 
‘ They were brave, brave as you like, your English soldiers, but in 
1914 they did not know how to faire la guerre.’ He turns round 
in his seat, for we are now actually in the carriage, and the patient 
horse is plodding along the grassy track, rejoicing, no doubt, that 
his days of making war are over. ‘Ils pensaient trop a leurs 
personnes, your English soldiers, mesdames ; they were always 
wanting to be clean. There they were, with a bit of looking-glass 
nailed on one of these trees, shaving, shaving—would you believe 
it, mesdames ?—though I told them their Boches were just round 
the corner. And then their officer came running down the road 
sabre clair, shouting to them, and off they went, half shaved some 
of them, and as gay as you like, all in a minute.’ 

Having satisfied himself that the English ladies are pleased 
with this little anecdote of the Expeditionary Force, our coach- 
man drives on for a few minutes in silence, enjoying the joke. 
When he turns again, his manner is more impressive. ‘ But they 
are fine men, your soldiers, mesdames. They think of their horses 
first. They will risk their lives to give their horses a drink. Our 
men are not like that. During the war they were often put into 
the cavalry because they could not march, and they knew nothing 
of horses. Yes, yes, the English are fine men, mesdames, I admire 
them greatly, but in 1914—well,’ he repeats, ‘ tls ne savaient pas 
faire la guerre. I myself had to warn them once,’ he continues, 
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with reminiscent self-satisfaction, ‘A handful of young fellows they 
were, their officer only a boy, and they were marching in single 
file along a track such as this, which the Boches were enfilading. 
picking them off like pigeons.’ He pauses, and when he speaks 
again the tone of patronage has altogether disappeared. ‘ But 
when they came back in 1918, ah, mesdames, that was a different 
affair altogether: they had learnt something, poor fellows.’ 

Evidently our friend is a heart-whole admirer of the British 
soldier, and perhaps, being of a sociable disposition, he also has a 
taste for acting, however involuntarily, as host. How otherwise 
can his leniency towards the young German be explained ? Some 
men of an English line regiment had been billeted upon him in 
1918, and had evidently afforded him the liveliest satisfaction. 
‘ They are always polite, your English, toujours polis ; they have 
more savoir vivre than our Poilus. If you lend them a saucepan 
they will always return it. Trés polis they are. But with our men 
it is quite different : you never see that saucepan again, and if 
you complain ’—he shrugs his shoulders expressively—‘ all they 
say is, ‘‘ If the Boches had taken it you would have said nothing.” 
“« Eh, bien,” I reply, ‘‘ we are unhappy enough, wous sommes assez 
matheureux sans cela,” but they only laugh.’ And our coachman 
laughs himself, as he can afford to do now, at the recollection of 
these little contretemps. ‘C'est tout fini, hein, mesdames ?’ 

Mesdames, with certain recollections of a light-hearted un- 
scrupulousness where knives and forks, and even saucepans, were 
concerned in a canteen at home, can only feel thankful that Eng- 
land’s honour has been so well sustained in the Allied country, in 
face of all temptation. His next statement, that Tommy is a 
quite excellent cook and that his stew of bully beef and vege- 
tables is ravissant, something for a Frenchman to dream of, 
though gratifying, places a slight strain upon the credulity of 
Tommy’s compatriots. But, after all, there are attractions in 
novelty. 

As we drive slowly back to Compiégne we are struck by the 
uncanny silence of the forest, all green and gold now where the 
slanting rays of the sun strike through the beech stems. There 
is no sight nor sound of a living creature, beast or bird, here in 
the forest which for at least two centuries has been famous for 
its hunts. Not a rabbit has crossed our path, nor a pheasant 
risen with its harsh croak from the bracken ; nor is there a sign 
of life in the carefully fenced-in preserves nearer the Palace. 
Even the wood-pigeon is silent. Our coachman is ready with his 
explanation. Yes, there were five hundred stags and hinds in the 
forest before the war. The Germans had no time to take many ; 
no, they were not here long enough. But in 1918 the forest was 
. a place de repos both for the French and the English. Guards 
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were set to protect the beasts, ‘ but what would you, mesdames ? 
the guards and the soldiers, they all poached together ! ’ 

He laughs merrily. ‘ Comment les refuser ? Think what they 
had come from, the poor fellows. Everything went into the pot ; 
a little distraction, a little sport, who could grudge it them ?’ 
Who indeed ? They were en repos. And yet my thoughts travel 
back involuntarily to that bright May morning when the whole 
forest teemed with bird and animal life and the everlasting busi- 
ness of matrimony. And in four long years they have not returned. 
Well, they too have paid the penalty of war. 

Presently Louis XV.’s chéteau itself comes into sight at the 
end of that wide grassy avenue which leads from the heights of 
the Beaux Monts and was made, by order of the great Napoleon, 
to please his Austrian bride on their honeymoon. The elegant 
facade stands out grey and golden, mellowed by summer suns and 
winter damps, against the pale evening sky. A careful Republic 
has filled the borders with flowers, no less gaudy than those of the 
royal gardeners, orange, red, purple ; in the low light they make a 
fine splash of colour against the stone. The shuttered windows 
of the Palace seem to gaze reproachfully at the empty forest, but 
it is certain that the last Imperial hostess, who yearly gathered 
so brilliant a company about her for Ja chasse, would have been 
the first to sympathise with that Allied army of poachers. 

And for the children of the town, who now play under her 
favourite pergola and run races on the terrace, the humiliation of 
1870—as the monument a few miles away in the forest will remind 
them—has been at last avenged. 

Rose M. BRADLEY. 
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OUR TWO SELVES 


THERE is some justice in the criticism that science is so occupied 
with facts that it neglects to draw inferences from them, while 
philosophy is so interested in drawing inferences that it is inclined 
to neglect facts. Science has demonstrated that an individual 
is the product of two distinct sex germs, which are, in fact, two 
separate living creatures, differing in their appearance and in 
their apparent activities. But it hesitates to draw the inference 
that the nature of an individual must be essentially twofold, 
although more than half a century ago Huxley compared a living 
organism to a strip of woven tissue of which the female contri- 
buted the warp, the male the woof. This duality of composition 
is a truth of such transcendent importance that it should be set 
in the very forefront of biological and physiological treatises ; 
unless we realise it, we cannot hope to understand the functioning 
of the body. Philosophy, on the other hand, recognises the 
curious self-antagonism which manifests itself in thought and 
conduct—and, most strikingly, in the will—and expatiates on its 
consequences. But it does not link this contrariety to the fact 
that the origin of each individual is dual. 

The fact is, however, explicitly recognised in the terminology 
of Mendelism. An individual is styled a ‘ zygote,’ that is to say 
a yoke, as of oxen, which may work together in harmony, but may 
at times ‘ fall out ’ and antagonise one another. There is such a 
contrariety within us—an antagonism between two elements 
which we distinguish as the body and the mind, or, more figura- 
tively, as the flesh and the spirit. The opposition may be 
conscious, as when the will resists an emotion, desire or suggestion, 
But it may affect us unawares. Fear and courage are plainly 
contrary impulses ; the struggle between them may impress itself 
upon consciousness, as when we voluntarily steel ourselves against 
the effects of alarm. But it may be fought out unconsciously, 
victory inclining this way or that according to the state of the 
nerves. Indeed, the issue may be decided by a little alcohol, or 
the sound of music. In cases of ‘shell shock’ the antagonism 
ceases because one ‘side’ of the nervous system is paralysed. 
‘ We see this opposition between body and spirit in the curious 
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‘ anti-physical ’ prejudices that set us against our physical selves. 
We feel that there is something humiliating in the imperious 
necessities of the body, and therefore conceive that they are 
‘impure.’ The ‘taboos’ which figure so largely in primitive 
morality are efforts to cleanse oneself from fancied impurities ; 
asceticism bluntly condemns all bodily desires as degrading. We 
may smile at the notion that our physical nature is polluting : but 
we owe to it the beginnings of modesty and decency. Self-control 
is another fruit of this internal antagonism. This of itself 
suffices to prove that our nature is dual. For it demonstrates the 
existence of two forces—the controlling and the controlled. The 
existence of self-consciousness is another proof: it is a relation 
between a self that knows and a self that is known. 

If we are dual, it may be asked, why do we think of ourselves 
as unities? As material objects we are single, and each of us 
bears a name, which serves to keep the idea of singleness before 
us. But cases occur, nevertheless, in which persons are convinced 
that they have more than one personality. Moreover, we are not 
always in a state of internal antagonism. A physical emotion 
may overpower the other side of us, and we are then carried away 
on a wave of single-minded purpose. It is only at times that we 
are tossed between two opposed currents. And we may be 
impeded in forming a true conception of our nature by the fact 
that the most essential of our living activities are shrouded from 
us in the darkness of unconsciousness. We are aware of the 
impressions, conditions and movements that affect the outsides 
of our bodies, the brain included. We are also aware of our 
emotions, since they affect the brain, although apparently arising 
in the interior of the body, so that they have become traditionally 
(but fancifully) associated with certain of the interior organs, as 
love with the heart, jealousy with the spleen, compassion with the 
bowels. But we have normally no consciousness of the processes 
that are most essential to life, of the interior functionings that 
are uninterrupted by sleep. In a word, we are too imperfectly 
acquainted with ourselves to perceive the essential duality of our 
nature. And fortunately ; for we should be terribly confused by it. 

The most elementary of both animal and vegetable organisms 
propagate themselves by division, or by throwing off buds, and 
we may well ask why a composite sexual mode of reproduction 
has evolved. Partly, it seems, because it afforded a new source 
of energy in the stimulation of a condition by its contrary. Take, 
for example, the will—perhaps the most notable manifestation of 
living force. It appears to act spontaneously—that is to say, 
without a cause. But in fact it is always stimulated by something 
to which it opposes itself. The will is obviously a ‘ fighting’ 
force, although the feeling or thought which it combats may be 
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simply an inclination to do nothing. In self-assertive ‘ wilfulness ’ 
it opposes every suggestion that is offered ; when it urges us to 
make a trial or experiment, it is stimulated by the hesitating 
confusion of doubt: it enables us to make a ‘ deliberate ’ choice 
by opposing all ideas that present themselves until there is time 
to weigh them by their consequences. That a condition should 
stimulate its contrary is a notion that it is difficult to realise. 
But we can find an analogy in electrical action. A charge of 
positive electricity induces, or sets up, a charge of the contrary— 
negative—phase. This, it may be remarked, is by no means the 
only similarity between living and electrical energy. A ‘ current’ 
of nervous excitement possesses electrical affinities, and muscular 
movements can be stimulated by electricity. Both energies 
appear to be stimulated by chemical changes, and im this respect 
the digestive organs may be likened to the cells of a battery. 
But we need not press these analogies. Electricity shows that 
there may be stimulation through contrariety, and that there is, 
therefore, nothing incredible in the view that the will is so stimu- 
lated, that we may accept as something more than figurative the 
application of ‘ contrary’ to a wilful child., It is clear that the 
evolution of nervous stimulation through contrariety must have 
added vastly to the strength and complexity of living energy. 
Wilfulness is stronger than obedience, courage than fear, anger 
than submission. When the depression of prolonged illness. 
becomes infused with irritation, the patient is recovering strength. 

The two elements are, however, not always—or even generally 
—in opposition. They commonly act together, and in this case 
the individual is activated by two energies, each of which 
reinforces the other. Living strength is, so to speak, doubled. 
Consequently, when the will co-operates with a physical like, the 
latter becomes a desire, and desire grows into a passion—an 
obsession which is irresistible because that which can resist has 
joined forces with the adversary. 

We may further surmise that another consequence of immense 
importance would result from duality of constitution. It would 
be an effective cause of variations. For the two elements, 
although distinct in themselves, are so intimately connected in 
the constitution of the individual that it is reasonable to suppose 
that one would be affected, and in some degree changed, by the 
influence of the other. Hence the sex germs produced by each 
generation would differ in some respects from those of the genera- 
tion preceding ; and variation would be caused by the varying 
internal constitution of the individual, and not merely by the 
effects of the environment upon the individual as a whole. 

The antagonism to which we have been referring is to some- 
thing that is within us. That, however, of which we are most 
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conscious is to persons and objects of our environment—the 
opposition that manifests itself in emulation, irritation, quarrelling 
and war. It is ‘ objective’ instead of ‘ subjective.’ But it has 
its origin within us. When we suffer from an injury, difficulty 
or humiliation, we primarily resist the depression, or confusion, 
that is its internal consequence. Our antagonism becomes 
externalised by being transferred from the consequence to its 
cause, from the nervous condition to the external stimulus 
that has occasioned it. Motive follows so rapidly upon stimulus ; 
action or speech so rapidly upon motive, that we very generally 
confuse the two; through close association one merges in the 
other, and seems to be identical with it. Language abounds 
with instances of this confusion of cause and consequence. 
‘Grace,’ for example, primarily means the thanks which follow 
upon a favour; it is used to express the favour that precedes, 
and is the cause of, thanks. ‘ Kindness,’ signifying kinship, the 
cause of affection, comes to mean the affection. ‘ Indignation ’ 
is, literally, the unworthiness that excites, or causes, irritation ; 
it is used in the sense of the consequential irritation. We 
similarly confuse our sensations with the external stimuli that 
are their causes. Sound, for instance, is the consequence upon 
the ear of atmospheric vibration. But we think of it as existing 
outside us, and it is difficult to realise that the space between 
us and a pianist to whom we are listening is actually soundless, 
and is agitated by waves that are silent until they reach the ear. 

It follows that we owe to our duality the aggressiveness which 
sets us in conflict with the persons and things around us. Our 
external antagonism is but internal antagonism projected outside, 
and when there is no outside cause upon which it can be projected 
it remains directed against ourselves. In controlling ill-temper 
we may be occupied solely with ourselves, and we can feel 
courageous without the incentive of a particular cause of danger. 
Such was the feeling which prompted Henley’s lines : 


I am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul. 


Duality of constitution has, then, immensely increased the 
strength and complexity of living energy, firstly, by introducing 
the process of stimulation by contrariety, which produces the 
vigour of antagonism, and secondly, by the reinforcement of 
one element by another, when the two act in unison. But the 
life of plants meets us with an apparent contradiction. For 
plants reproduce themselves sexually, and are, therefore, dualities ; 
their pollen and ovules are essentially analogous to the male and 
female germs of animals. Yet, at first sight, it seems fantastic 
to suppose that a plant experiences internal antagonism, and is 
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endowed with the active energy that we associate with animal 
life. But, in fact, the germination of a plant seed affords as 
striking an illustration of antagonism as could be. For the seed 
produces two growing points, which insist upon developing in 
contrary directions, the rootlet pushing its way downwards away 
from the light, the stalklet pressing upwards towards it. These 
opposed tendencies are uncontrollable ; if the sprouting seed be 
reversed, the rootlet and stalklet turn themselves over into their 
natural directions. That these contrary forces result from duality 
of composition follows from the fact that in the most elementary 
of vegetable organisms, which propagate themselves by subdivision 
or budding, there is no differentiation between root and stem. 

In regard to the active energy of plants, again, what illustrates 
living force more vividly than the power of a seedling to break its 
way upwards, even through a pavement? We underrate the 
strength of plants because we confuse energy with velocity and 
appraise the activity of movements by their rapidity, not by 
the resistance that they overcome. From the latter point of 
view, what animal can compare in forcefulness with an oak tree ? 
The investigations made by Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose in his 
laboratory at Calcutta controvert our ideas ‘as to the inactivity 
of plant life. He has shown that vegetable susceptibility to the 
stimulation of warmth, light and electricity is exceedingly acute, 
in some respects more acute than our own. Plants respond to 
the waves of ‘ wireless’ electric radiation that are much too 
subtle for our sensory powers. By a most ingenious use of the 
magnifying power of a lever and a projected beam of light he 
has succeeded in multiplying enormously the distance over which 
a plant movement occurs, so that its apparent velocity may be 
increased a millionfold. So measured, the movements of plants 
are as lively in response as are those of a zoophyte. The cinema 
would also bring this before us by quickening or shortening time 
instead of lengthening distance; by an increase of rapidity it 
could show us that the leaves of a tree move under the influence 
of a break in the clouds, as hairs curl over and swerve before a 
piece of electrified sealing wax. 

It is, then, demonstrable that individuals, whether male or 
female, are in fact bisexual, each including both ‘male’ and 
‘female’ elements. Pure masculinity and femininity exist only 
in the reproductive germs which combine to form an individual ; 
and male and female individuals differ, not so much in constitution 
as in their relations to the next generation, the former producing 
male, the latter female, germs. Every man possesses a female, 
every woman a male, element—a point which was elaborated with 
much fantastic exaggeration by Otto Weininger in his Sex and 
Character. There is more femininity and less masculinity in 
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the woman than in the man because her function is to contribute 
the feminine, his to contribute the masculine, element for the 
next generation. Hence, if this capacity be checked, the secondary 
or external characters of the sexes may be changed. Eunuchs, as 
is well known, lose masculine, and develop feminine, traits. A 
hen, on being deprived of her ovary, will grow cock’s plumage. 
Extraordinary results have been obtained by the transfer of parts 
of the reproductive glands from one sex to the other. A male 
guinea-pig, upon which a portion of an ovary had been grafted, 
actually secreted milk and gave suck to young. 

The most general distinction that can be drawn between the 
two elements is that the one comprises the compulsive, the other 
the animative, capacities. The former involves the reception of 
sense impressions, the functioning of the interior organs, and 
the physical conditions of attractedness and repelledness, of 
which we are conscious as likes and dislikes ; the latter involves 
the will and the self-assertive and self-repressive impulses (con- 
trarifying, respectively, dislikes and likes) such as courage and 
emulation, sobriety and humility. Both elements appear to 
combine in the process of thought. For the brain acts as the 
instrument of the physical emotions, but must draw its conscious 
powers from the animative side. And it certainly owes its imagina- 
tive powers to animative energy. We may reasonably identify 
the compulsive! (or physical) with the feminine element, the 
animative (or psychic) with the masculine. For women, possess- 
ing a larger share of femininity than men, are more urgently 
swayed by the fundamental physical purposes of life, and 
ordinarily manifest less will-power, and less imagination. But 
the degree of excess varies, and hence there are masculine women 
and feminine men. 

Not only do the proportions vary in innate constitution. 
They may vary in time. Experience shows that in one striking 
respect compulsive tendencies may gain upon animative. There 
is a remarkable rivalry between man’s prudential and imaginative 
faculties. Prudence is in its origin compulsive; the tendency 
to pursue the profitable or advantageous is clearly a development 
from the primitive impulse to approach the favourable and recoil 
from the unfavourable. Imagination, on the other hand, is one 
of the most characteristic of our animative faculties; in its 
‘spontaneous,’ or involuntary, form it follows upon animative 
excitement, and is apparently the effect of this excitement upon 
the brain. Children are highly imaginative and very imprudent. 
But as their age advances their imaginative susceptibility becomes 

1 Hence woman contributes compulsive, man animative, powers to the next 


generation. Dipping into the Greek lexicon, so dear to science, we may,call them 
respectively ‘ physiogens ’ and ‘ psychogens,’ 
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less acute ; the lustre which it throws upon their impressions and 
thoughts ‘ fades into the light of common day.’ History records 
a similar change in the development of nations. Imaginative 
romance and idealism give way before a utilitarian prudence, with 
‘Safety first’ as its motto. This change comes about as a people 
settles down to regular industry, and becomes dominated by 
‘economic considerations.’ For these accentuate future, as 
opposed to present, interests, and stimulate foresight at the 
expense of imagination. Prudence is, indeed, the appreciation of 
future advantages. A loss of idealism is involved, for it is through 
the imagination that we frame ideals. They are, in fact, abstract 
ideas of conditions or faculties that are admirable and excite the 
imagination. This transfigures them into living ‘ divinities,’ to 
which we can render worship and service. Accordingly prudence 
gains upon idealism as conditions of life force attention to future 
interests. We term this change ‘ decadent,’ since it involves a 
loss of animation ; it expresses, indeed, the encroachment of the 
feminine upon the masculine. With it is lost the desire for truth 
in itself, for useless knowledge. Eighty years ago, when the 
industrial metamorphosis of England was still in its early stage, 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding passed into its twenty- 
ninth edition. At the present day, with a vastly increased reading 
public, the publisher of such a work could at most dispose of 
a few hundred copies. History warns us that this decadence may 
be the forerunner of national ruin. But the Byzantine Empire 
outlived it many centuries, and the Chinese outlive it to this day. 

We may permit ourselves a comment here. Decadence need 
not *be accepted as the inevitable result of civilisation. For 
experience shows that susceptibilities, whether of the senses or of 
the imagination, can be strengthened by education. The young 
are naturally imaginative, and will conserve some appreciation 
of idealism if they be taught that it is a seasoning without which 
prudence becomes the tasteless voracity of the profiteer. In this 
reflection the optimist may find an abiding refuge. 

It appears, then, that the relative strength of the two elements 
in our nature may fluctuate at different periods. This helps us 
to understand the extraordinary metamorphoses of insect life. 
The development of a caterpillar into a butterfly illustrates the 
gradual accession of masculine energy. The caterpillar lives under 
compulsion; it is sluggish, unresisting and inanimate. The 
butterfly, on the contrary, is a type of animation, and suggests 
itself, indeed, as an illustration of the soul. This transformation 
of character comes about during the chrysalis stage, when the 
insect’s internal organs are dissolved and reconstituted. This 
revolution begins in the nervous system, which becomes concen- 
trated instead of dispersed. Thereupon the digestive, circulative 
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and secretive organs recast themselves to suit an entirely new 
mode of life. 

In vertebrate animals the nervous system is distinctly two- 
fold, each element developing itself in the embryo after a different 
fashion. One of these elements is the spinal cord and its acces- 
sories ; the other is the double chain of nervous ganglia that is 
(very misleadingly) called the ‘sympathetic’ system. The brain 
evolves as an outgrowth from the spinal cord that coalesces with 
the sensorial, or ‘ head,’ extremity of the sympathetic. It may 
accordingly be regarded as a highly complicated knot to which 
both nervous elements contribute strands. The two are further 
connected with one another by nervous junctions—or plexuses— 
at intervals along their courses. They are then in very intimate 
communication. But they are fundamentally distinct, and, 
indeed, serve distinct parts of the body. The sympathetic chain 
is primarily concerned with the internal organs, the spinal cord 
with the exterior muscles and limbs. Hence our nervous equip- 
ment may be likened to two electric circuits, one within the other, 
such as are used in the construction of ‘ wireless’ receivers. The 
sympathetic chain seems to represent the compulsive, the spinal 
cord the animative, element in our dual constitution. We can, 
indeed, identify the former with the physical emotions, and the 
latter with the will. For the heart and other internal organs, that 
are mainly innervated from the sympathetic chain, are violently 
disturbed by such emotions as fear and love, but are quite beyond 
the control of the will. On the other hand, the will can affect 
only those parts of the body (the brain included) that are inner- 
vated from the spinal cord. We may then associate compulsion 
with the sympathetic chain, animation with the spinal cord, and 
may conclude without rashness that the former stands for the 
feminine, the latter for the masculine, element in our constitution. 

During our waking hours the two act in unison. If we can 
believe that they are disconnected during sleep, we should have 
an explanation of this daily miracle. This supposition would not 
be altogether unsupported by experience. Sleep is a condition of 
unconsciousness, and we can be rendered unconscious by shocks 
such as would naturally derange the connections between the two 
systems of nerves. One of the most important of these uniting 
junctions is the solar plexus, in front of the abdomen. A blow on 
this spot will knock a man ‘ out of time.’ The brain is a still more 
important point of union, and a violent concussion—or a sudden 
emotional shock—reduces one to the unconsciousness of sleep. 
Soporifics, such as opium, would send us to sleep by their chemical 
effect in interrupting connection, or, so to speak, ‘ breaking 
circuit.’ During sleep the sympathetic nerves continue to 
function, so that the interior processes of the body follow their 
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courses uninterruptedly. But the spinal system is out of action, 
since it derives its energy, whether of contrariety or reinforce- 
ment, from the sympathetic chain, and its connections with this 
have been severed. Should the severance be incomplete, there 
may be sufficient animation to produce the incoherent extrava- 
gance of dreaming. 

And may not even death be brought within the scope of our 
analysis? May we not be mortal because we are dual? The 
most primitive of living creatures appear to live for ever, floating, 
in the simplicity of singleness, on the ocean of eternity. The 
antagonism introduced by duality of constitution must, it would 
seem, involve exhaustion through something that may be com- 
pared to friction: life is worn out by conflict. There is, indeed, 
a subtle harmony between love and death, which has always 
appealed to poetic insight. In Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, 
amongst visions of the dreadfulness of love, there is that— 

Twain go forth beside thee, a man with a maid ; 

Her eyes are the eyes of a bride whom delight makes afraid ; 


As the breath in the buds that stir is her bridal breath : 
But Fate is the name of her ; and his name is Death. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 





THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION 


RECENTLY evolution and Darwin’s way of accounting for it have 
been much discussed. Many naturalists have declared that, 
while evolution stands, Darwin’s explanation of it must go. 
Biology is unique among sciences in that its followers are disagreed 
on every important hypothesis except that life has arisen by 
evolution. We need not dwell on the reasons for this discordance 
beyond insisting that it is safer to found opinions on facts which 
are known to, or may be verified by, everyone than on guesses 
about things concerning which even the most learned can have 
no certain knowledge. Moreover, apart from the facility in 
thinking which intimacy confers, familiar facts have, in this 
instance, special interest. For example, they supply a new 
reading of human history. 

Living beings are adaptational forms. Their structures and 
faculties fit one another, and the whole individual fits the niche 
in Nature normally occupied by its species. Thus the fish is 
adapted for life in the water, the bird for the air, the quadruped 
for the land, the limb for its trunk, the muscle for its limb, and 
so on endlessly. By shape, structure, and function each cell of 
all the billions of which an individual may be compounded fits its 
particular place and work. Indeed, almost every one of the 
billions of chemical atoms in a cell is the right kind of atom, 
doing its right work, and especially selected for that end. It is 
just this wonderful complexity of structure and function, combined 
with this delicate se/f-adjustment of means to ends, that constitutes 
the living being. If we could make a combination of machine 
and chemical factory that was able to do all that a living being 
does—assimilation, secretion, excretion, repair, reproduction, and 
the rest—that complex would be alive. Life is continuous self- 
adaptation ; death is failure of it. Species become extinct only 
when they do not adapt themselves quickly enough to changes in 
their surroundings. It follows that every hypothesis about life 
which does not fully accord with this cardinal fact of adaptation 
is necessarily untrue. At the same time we must never forget 
that, though the species in its evolution and the individual in his 
development move towards perfection, they never attain it. 
There is always room for improvement. 

401 
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But, though we know enough to feel sure that living beings 
are adapted to live, we do not know everything about them. 
Naturally the more familiar the being the greater and surer is 
our knowledge. Thus, while the functions of many features in 
plants and low animals are still unknown, higher animals, which 
are like us in many ways, are better understood, and since we 
are men, man himself is understood best of all. A great science, 
human physiology, the major truths of which, unlike those of 
biology, are undisputed, is devoted to the discovery of the func- 
tions of human structures, and, now that hardly a sizable feature 
exists in man the utility of which has not been ascertained, every 
physiologist would regard the notion that man is not adaptational 
as merely silly. As the physiologist explains (in terms of utility) 
the structures the anatomist has described, so biology interprets 
(in terms of heredity and evolution) the features which zoologists 
and botanists have described. Since plants and lower animals 
persist in a world full of hostile agencies, it is certain that they also 
are adapted for the struggle for existence. But the doctrine 
of adaptation need not be pushed to caricature. For example, 
every physical part must necessarily possess certain qualities 
(e.g., shape, colour, size, weight), but it does not follow that all 
these qualities are useful. Thus blood and bones are useful ; but 
we need not assume that the redness of blood and the whiteness 
of bones are useful. The negro has thicker lips than the white, 
but the thickness of his lips may not be of special utility to 
him. One kind of flower may have more sepals than another, 
but we must not attribute magical importance to the number of 
sepals. Lips and sepals are useful no matter what their shapes or 
numbers. 

Separated sections of a race tend to become increasingly 
unlike, as among human types which, since they are able to 
interbreed, have quite certainly diverged from a common stock. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that every divergence (e.g., the 
flat nose of the negro or the slant eye of the Mongolian) is especially 
adaptive. It may be adaptive, as when separated races meet like, 
or unlike, conditions in different ways, but often it is indifferent, 
dependent on accidents of variation and descent. What is quite 
certain is that, though individuals may display monstrosities, 
yet, while there is interbreeding, great divergencies do not develop 
between sections of the same race. Thus Africa has no native 
race of whites, and Europe no black tribe. Obviously, then, 
interbreeding results in uniformity. Lacking it, divergence, 
which need not be adaptive, is inevitable. 

Offspring invariably differ by nature somewhat from their 
parents in all particulars. They are taller or shorter, fairer or 
darker ; their nails have different shapes and thicknesses, and so on. 
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These unlikenesses may be small (the ordinary ‘ continuous ’ varia- 
tions of Darwin or ‘ fluctuations,’ as they are now called) or mon- 
strous abnormalities (e.g., tumours, idiocy, club-foot, hare-lip, and 
the like). On variations are founded all racial changes, and on 
favourable variations all adaptive changes. But, as we have just 
seen, interbreeding results in a general uniformity (broken only 
by the variations of each individual), whereas non-intercourse is 
followed by increasing divergence. To my mind it is impossible 
to account for the uniformity except by supposing that offspring 
tend to blend the peculiarities of their parents, and, therefore, of 
their grandparents, and so on. This blending is strikingly seen 
when divergent human races cross. Thus, when negro mates with 
blue-eyed white the offspring is a mulatto, who may lean more to 
one parent than to the other, but is always, in almost all particu- 
lars, conspicuously a blend. Mulattoes mated with mulattoes 
reproduce mulattoes for any number of generations; but with 
every infusion of white the touch of the tar brush grows fainter. 
But in at least two particulars there is no blending—in sexual 
traits and in eye colour (which is really a sexual trait, an attrac- 
tion). The child is always a boy or a girl, not a blend of male and 
female ; and the mulatto’s eyes are always, or almost always, 
black. The black eye is what is called ‘ dominant ’ and the blue 
‘recessive.’ Similarly, in the male the female traits are recessive, 
while they are dominant in the female. 

Now there is massive evidence that male is undeveloped female, 
and female undeveloped male. Each individual, therefore, inherits 
both sets of sexual traits, but reproduces only one. In other words, 
there is patency of one set and latency of the other. Most plants 
and some animals are both male and female (hermaphrodite), both 
sets being patent. Some animals begin life in one sex and change 
later to the other. The females of many animals often produce 
male traits in old age (as moustaches in women) or when diseased. 
The daughters of bearded men bear bearded sons to beardless 
mates. The daughters of bulls belonging to good milking strains 
provide abundant milk. Obviously, therefore, sons and daughters 
derive their maleness and femaleness as much from one parent as 
from the other. They could have been male, or they could have 
been female, but some sort of nurture occurring very early in life 
turns the scale and makes the individual male or female. In the 
green flies that blight our roses heat is the factor, for during the 
summer only females are present, which reproduce by means of 
virgin births ; but with the autumn chill males appear. In hot- 
houses only females occur for any number of years. It follows 
that the females inherit, but do not reproduce, the male characters. 
There is not alternate inheritance, but only alternate reproduc- 
tion. As regards eye-colour the same rule obtains. The domin- 
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ance of the black is weakened by each infusion of the white, till, 
at length, blue eyes suddenly appear. Plainly, if there were no 
inheritance of the blue, the dominance of the black could not be 
weakened by mating with white, and black eyes would occur in 
all descendants. 

Of course, the patent sexual traits of the male do not tend to 
blend with the patent traits of the female. They belong to 
different sets. Here there is no more tendency to blending than 
there is between mouth and nose. The patent traits of the male 
blend with the latent male traits of the female, and vice versd. So 
also, when white blood is infused, the blue eye of the white blends 
with the latent blue in the mulatto. There is thus universal 
blending. Again, we have massive evidence that when mating 
individuals differ sharply in a particular other than sex the inherit- 
ance and reproduction in each such particular tends to follow the 
sexual pattern. Nature treats these sharp differences as sexual. 
There is, then, no blending with the opposite trait, but inheritance 
of both traits, with reproduction in each individual of only one. 
Sometimes the latency of such a trait is even more prolonged than 
the latency of the male traits in green flies. Man, as Darwin 
noted, has often seized on sharp differences to‘create his races of 
cultivated plants and domesticated animals, and, therefore, among 
them long latent or ‘ lost ’ ancestral traits often tend to reappear. 
Thus cultivated plants, reproduced from seed, may revert in a 
generation to the wild type. Pure-bred poultry and pigeons 
sometimes reproduce the ancestral coloration of the wild Gallus 
bankiva and Columba livia, and if a horse be crossed with the 
broad-striped Burchell zebra, the narrow stripes of the enormously 
remote Somali zebra are seen. Crossing is one of the conditions 
which cause latent ancestral traits to reappear. Hence the fre- 
quent reappearance of them when fancy varieties of plants and 
animals, which are largely founded on ‘ half-monstrous’ forms, 
are crossed. They hardly ever, if ever, appear when wild types 
(those which have not been created by artificial selection) are 
crossed. Man, especially civilised man, is the only exception. 
His ‘half-monstrous’ forms—for example, idiots, imbeciles, 
and people with club-feet and hare-lips—often have offspring. 
Since wild types (e.g., Burchell zebra) do not carry latent 
traits, it would seem that the horse, with his varied coloration, 
has descended from the Somali zebra. The fact that we in 
England have many eye-colours is proof that we are a very 
mongrel race. 

As all medical men know, the reproduction, not inheritance, 
of many human abnormalities is alternate. The abnormality may 
be latent for many generations, but at last conditions, probably 
analogous to those which govern eye-colour, may occur which 
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render it patent. Idiocy and its lesser degrees, imbecility, 
feeble-mindedness, and natural stupidity, are particularly in- 
teresting. Man is the educable animal. The normal man can 
learn, and has learned. The newly born infant can learn, but has 
not learned. The idiot cannot learn, and has not learned. There, 
in a nutshell, is the difference between the extremest of human 
mental types. The perfect idiot cannot even learn to walk or speak. 
He differs from the normal man merely in this matter of learning. 
But the difference is enormous. He has lost the distinctively 
human character. He differs mentally from normal man more 
than does a dog. Great abnormalities, occurring spontaneously, 
are rare. But idiocy is common and becomes more so every year. 
It is impossible to account for its frequency except on the sup- 
position—confirmed by the high proportion of idiots in tainted 
families—that idiocy is rarely a spontaneous variation, but is 
commonly the patency of an often latent trait. It does not 
matter in the least that idiocy sometimes occurs in clever families. 
Even a genius may have the condition latent in him. Owing to 
the way in which this kind of mental defect is transmitted, a single 
person may taint a whole race, and, since we in England permit our 
imbeciles to breed freely, doubtless we are extensively tainted. 
But, as in the case of lost ancestral traits, it is possible by careful 
selection to render an abnormality almost permanently latent. 
One day, when the Ministry of Health is scientific, not merely 
bureaucratic, the matter will be taken in hand. 

Darwin supposed that individuals vary from one another ; that, 
generally speaking, the fittest survive and carry on the race, while 
the unfittest perish ; and that in this way, when selection is strin- 
gent enough, the race improves, generation after generation, till 
perhaps far-reaching evolution results. Thus, if agility be of 
survival value, the individuals most favoured by Nature would 
be those in whom a thousand closely co-ordinated physical and 
mental parts were, on the average, best developed and adjusted. 
Of course, if any one part varied very greatly, the whole machine 
would be thrown out of gear, and therefore the Darwinian theory 
is founded on the notion that a multitude of small variations 
(fluctuations) occur and furnish the materials for selection. 
Doubtless, owing to the accidents of life, all the superior indivi- 
duals would not survive, nor all the inferior perish. But many 
individuals would be superior to their parents, and, given selection 
and interbreeding, the average quality of the race would improve. 
All this seems simple common-sense ; but objections, advanced 
by people who favoured other explanations, have at times been 
fashionable. 

At present the most vigorous opposition to Darwinism is offered 
by the experimental school of naturalists who insist that evolution 
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proceeds not up a smooth inclined plane by means of small 
‘continuous’ variations, which blend in descendants, as Dar- 
winism supposes, but by abrupt steps (mutations) resulting from 
sharp unlikenesses between parent and offspring. Since these 
steps, though rare, are supposed to persist unblended like sexual 
unlikenesses, they are not swamped by interbreeding. Sexual 
unlikenesses, as we have just seen, are transmitted in a patent or 
latent condition, each individual inheriting, but not reproducing, 
both. Human abnormalities also are believed by medical men 
to be handed on to descendants in a patent or latent condition. 
But mutations are thought by Darwin’s opponents to segregate 
in descendants, so that each descendant is ‘ pure,’ without any 
latency. For example, a black rabbit may be born in a warren 
of ordinary grey individuals. If it mate with one of the greys, 
then the black and grey colours are believed to separate utterly 
in descendants, so that ‘ pure’ greys mated to other pure greys 
never can have black offspring, nor ‘ pure’ blacks grey offspring. 
It follows, if this supposition be true, that there can be no re- 
appearance of lost ancestral traits. 

It is difficult to reach suré conclusions by means of experiments 
on fluctuations, for, since the differences between parents are not 
sharp and offspring themselves fluctuate independently, it is hard 
to observe results. The experimental school, therefore, has 
worked mainly on mutations. In addition most experiments 
have been made with domesticated plants and animals, and chiefly 
on differences linked with sex. In living beings that have only 
one parent every problem of inheritance may be studied except 
that of sex—the function, the utility, of sex. It follows that the 
experimental school studies the function of sex and supposes two 
things: (1) that evolution proceeds by steps and (2) that the 
function of sex is not to blend parental differences as paints 
are blended on a palette, but to mix them as marbles are mixed in 
a bag. 

These, then, are the two rival explanations of evolution: 
Darwin’s theory that evolution proceeds, through the natural 
selection of fluctuations, up a gradually inclined plane, and the 
more recently formulated hypothesis that it proceeds, through the 
persistence of mutations, by steps. If we wish to decide between 
them, obviously the right procedure is to substitute direct evidence 
(t.e., description) for supposition, or, if that be impracticable, to 
appeal to circumstantial evidence by testing the rival hypotheses 
crucially. 

Before proceeding farther it is perhaps just as well to note 
that there is nothing especially scientific about an experiment, 
which is a mode of observing, not of thinking. Rightly used, 
it reveals evidence which we cannot observe directly. But a fact 
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thus revealed is not necessarily more certain or useful than any 
other. For example, if we twist a dog’s tail experimentally in 
a laboratory, the howl we elicit is, considered as a fact, not more 
important than the tail itself, which may be directly observed 
by everyone. The value of evidence depends not on the mode of 
observation, but on the use which may be made of it. It is, 
indeed, a fundamental axiom that all verifiable facts, no matter 
how observed, are equal before science, and that all such facts, 
if relevant, are evidence. 

Many naturalists have insisted that there is no such thing as 
natural selection ; that no man has seen it in operation ; that blind 
Nature, unlike conscious man, cannot select. Certainly, it is 
impossible to observe natural selection among wild plants and 
animals. We are not sufficiently familiar with the objects of 
study. We do not know what variations have special survival 
value ; if we knew, we could not distinguish the fittest individuals 
from the unfittest ; if we could distinguish, we should seldom be 
able to follow them through their careers so as to ascertain whether 
our surmises were correct. Being men, the only being not under 
artificial selection sufficiently well known to us is man. But some 
naturalists, followers of Darwin, have declared that ‘man has 
escaped from selection.’ It is true that civilised men are no longer 
chosen for life or death by the dangers of flood and field. Never- 
theless many human beings perish early in life because unfit to 
survive in the normal surroundings of their race. Of what do 
they die ? In almost all cases of disease, and, in youth especially, 
of microbic or infectious disease—that is, of disease caused by 
minute living beings which have made man their prey, and which 
belong to many species, each the cause of a particular disease. 
Deaths from microbic infection are so common that coroners’ 
juries term them ‘natural,’ and throughout the world various 
diseases, distributed in overlapping groups, are so prevalent that 
no man escapes infection unless he be immune, or death unless he 
be resistant. 

It is common knowledge that human individuals vary naturally 
in their powers of resisting this or that disease. Thus in England 
some people acquire tuberculosis when otherwise in the best of 
health and in rural surroundings, while others iive immune in 
slums where massive infection must occur almost daily. Some 
consumptives recover after a relatively short illness ; others, less 
resistant, recover more slowly ; others do not recover and yet 
linger to the end of a long life ; and yet others, whose powers of 
resistance are least, perish swiftly. Plainly all shades of difference 
in powers of resisting tuberculosis exist. These differences are the 
‘continuous’ or ‘ fluctuating ’ variations on which Darwin relied. 
Moreover, what is true of consumption is true also of every other 
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disease. Thus powers of resisting measles and malaria are in all 
degrees. 

Again, it is common knowledge that strength or weakness 
against any disease does not imply strength or weakness against 
any other. Thus a man strong or weak against consumption is 
not necessarily strong or weak against malaria. It follows that 
each disease weeds out its own victims. 

Yet again, it is common knowledge that parental powers of 
resistance tend to be inherited. For that reason, tuberculosis 
tends to run in families, and almost any West African negro is more 
resistant to malaria than almost any Englishman. 

But if diseases weed out the weak against themselves, that is 
natural selection—just as much selection as a weeding out by 
lions of unfit antelopes. Moreover, it is selection established 
(I) by direct, not circumstantial, evidence ; (2) in all cases in 
which human beings are able to observe closely enough ; (3) in 
thousands of instances and all over the habitable globe, for there 
are scores of diseases and innumerable races and sub-races of man- 
kind ; (4) among fluctuations ; and (5) among men, the least likely 
living beings of all. If men are subject tq natural selection, 
is it possible to doubt the subjection of plants and lower animals, 
which, in addition to their own diseases, are scourged by other 
enemies ? 

All naturalists are agreed as to the truth of evolution. We 
have just seen the natural selection of fluctuations is equally 
beyond doubt. But natural selection is one thing and evolution 
(adaptive change) quite another. The former may occur, and yet 
not be the cause of the latter. This much, however, may be said 
at once: that, though many explanations other than natural 
selection have been offered, not one has survived examination, 
and none other is now seriously considered. Either, then, selec- 
tion is the cause of evolution, or else the cause is quite unknown 
to us. 

Breeders know, through direct observation, that selection is 
the cause of artificial racial change. But, since our powers of 
observation are limited, we cannot in the same way link cause 
with effect in the case of wild animals and plants, nor, since human 
evolution is very slow, can we directly observe the effect of natural 
selection on the races of men. We are only able to infer it from 
racial divergencies. In other words, we cannot here substitute 
direct for circumstantial evidence. We must, therefore, rely on 
crucial testing, on that gift of prophecy which a true explanation 
confers. If, then, natural selection is a cause of evolution, each 
lethal and prevalent disease should be a cause of adaptive racial 
change against itself, and against itself only. Now, the following 
. is a natural law to which there is no exception: Every human race 
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is resistant to every lethal and prevalent disease precisely in propor- 
tion to the length and severity of tts past experience of that disease. 
It is unnecessary to quote examples, for these are known to every- 
one. Plainly, then, natural selection is a cause of evolution, and, 
as far as we know, the sole cause. 

But even the fact that each disease causes evolution against 
itself only does not fully indicate the fidelity with which adaptive 
racial change follows selection. Some diseases are acute; death 
or recovery occurs within a definite period. Recovery implies 
‘acquired immunity’; the sufferer no longer diffuses infection ; 
the microbes are banished from him; his body has become 
poisonous to them. Almost everyone is susceptible to acute dis- 
ease (¢.g., measles), and, therefore, as a rule the survivors are not 
those who resist infection, but those who recover from it. Other 
diseases (e.g., tuberculosis) are chronic ; illness confers no added 
powers of resistance. But many people, especially where such a 
disease has long been prevalent, are ‘naturally’ immune. As 
regards them, therefore, the survivors are those who resist infec- 
tion. It follows that evolution against acute diseases should take 
the form of an increased power of recovering from illness, and that 
against chronic disease an increased power of resisting infection. 
This is exactly the case. Thus, while Englishmen take measles 
as readily as Polynesians, they recover more easily and frequently. 
On the other hand, they are less readily infected by tuberculosis, 
or, if infected, make a stouter fight for life. 

Plainly, then, evolution follows the stringent selection of 
fluctuations. The selection creates the evolution. It does not 
merely preserve a change which occurred antecedently through 
mutation. It is reasonable to suppose that, given a lesser strin- 
gency, features are preserved as in the case of human limbs ; and 
with still less selection, or none at all, deterioration sets in, as in 
the case of many vestigial structures, such as the limbs of whales. 
Artificial selection itself supplies many examples. As Darwin 
noted, man often begins his selection with some half-monstrous 
form (mutation). A mutation usually implies a single change, 
perhaps in a single feature—its colour, size, shape, or the like. 
But often man desires an improvement which involves a co- 
ordinated change in many delicately adapted parts. Mutations 
arerare ; the chances against many co-ordinated mutations occur- 
ring together are as one to many billions. But fluctuations are 
always present, and, owing to them, every individual, taken as a 
whole, is superior, or inferior, to any other. Therefore when man 
desires, for example, speed in racehorses, and breeds from the 
speediest, he selects, of necessity, a high average of excellence in 
a thousand parts ; that is, he selects among fluctuations. Con- 
sequently selection must precede evolution in racehorses. Owing 
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to the multitude of structures and the high order of excellence 
required, improvement cannot be secured unless this selection be 
very stringent ; it cannot even be maintained without very careful 
breeding ; slack breeding results in deterioration, and crossing with 
ordinary horses in blending. Since Nature must aim at a general 
excellence which involves even more features than speed, she 
necessarily selects among fluctuations. Speaking generally, in 
any species, at any time and place, a few features, which then 
and there possess special survival value, undergo progression 
through stringent selection ; a few others, which have lost sur- 
vival value, undergo retrogression ; but the main mass, having 
survival value, but not special value, are merely preserved. 

To sum up, it is agreed on all hands that fluctuations blend 
in offspring and descendants, but that true mutations tend not to 
blend. It follows (a) either that mutations are transmitted to 
offspring and descendants, together with their opposites (the one 
being patent and the other latent), like the sexual differences, or 
(6) that they segregate from their opposites, thus passing to some 
descendants and not to others, so that each descendant is ‘ pure.’ 
According to Darwin, man sometimes chooses mutations, but 
Nature always selects fluctuations. According to the modern 
experimental school, all evolution results from mutations which 
segregate in descendants. Some mutationists believe that natural 
selection preserves favourable mutations, while others believe that 
it has no influence, indeed no existence. ‘ With faith in evolution 
unshaken—if, indeed, the word can be used in application to that 
which is certain—we look on the manner and causation of adapted 
differentiation as still wholly mysterious.’ Darwin founded his 
belief, not on direct, but on circumstantial, evidence, on a common- 
sense consideration of what he thought must happen in Nature. 
Mutationists also found their opinions on indirect, very indirect, 
evidence, mainly on that derived from experiments in breeding. 
Since, however, fluctuations are small and relatively indistinct, 
and since the independent fluctuations of offspring tend to 
obscure the results of breeding, it is difficult to experiment satis- 
factorily with them. Consequently nearly all experiments have 
been made with mutations, and, therefore, little or no experi- 
mental evidence concerning fluctuations exists. Again, since 
domesticated animals and plants are more accessible and breed 
together more readily than wild types, the former have been used 
in the great majority of experiments. Yet again, most experi- 
ments have been on traits linked with sex. Apart from experi- 
ment, mutationists insist that many features in wild nature (e.g., 
the tuft on the turkey’s breast) and many differences between 
varieties (e.g., in the number of sepals) have no utility, and must, 

~ therefore, have arisen at a bound by mutation. So might an 
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observer, unfamiliar with man, declare that eyebrows have no 
value in the struggle for offspring, and so also might an inquirer 
in Jamaica, who possessed no historical knowledge, conclude that 
the differences between negro and white as regards colour and 
resistance to disease must have arisen through mutation. 

We bave marshalled the rival suppositions and gathered our 
evidence. Now let us apply our crucial tests. The obvious truth, 
derived from direct evidence, that, whenever and wherever we are 
able to observe closely, Nature may be seen to select fluctuations, 
and thereby cause adaptive evolution, is decisive. Provided we 
are guided by the rules which ordinarily govern scientific and 
judicial inquiry—e.g., that all authentic facts, no matter how 
gathered, are equal before science, that all relevant and authentic 
facts are evidence, that direct evidence is decisive and outweighs 
any amount of circumstantial evidence, that all suppositions 
must be submitted to rigorous crucial testing followed by unhesi- 
tating acceptance of suppositions that satisfy every test and 
unhesitating rejection of those which do not satisfy any one test— 
provided, I say, we are guided by these rules, we are forced to 
conclude that Darwin was completely right, and that natural 
selection is a cause; and, as far as we know, the sole cause, of 
evolution. His explanation is the only one which accords with all 
the facts. If, however, we decide to be governed, not by the 
whole evidence, but only by some part of it—e.g., that gathered 
by this or that method of observing, for example experiment, or 
by this or that set of observers, for example Protestant, pagan, 
or Mohammedan—then rigorous testing is impracticable, and it is 
possible to believe, on grounds of selected evidence, anything 
that we wish to believe. But then our opinion will be sectarian, 
not scientific. 

But apart from direct evidence there is massive corrobora- 
tion. Thus the fact that, except as regards sexual differences, 
natural varieties (e.g., human) blend when crossed, whereas arti- 
ficial varieties often do not blend in this or that particular, is 
proof that, while Nature always chooses fluctuations, man often 
selects mutations. The fact that lost ancestral traits reappear 
only when at least one member of the cross belongs to an artificial 
variety is further proof of the difference between natural and 
artificial selection. The fact that lost ancestral traits sometimes | 
reappear in pure-bred artificial varieties is proof that their dis- 
appearance was due to latency, not to segregation. The fact that 
though human races diverge rapidly when isolated, though man 
has a written history of 4000 years and men are fond of. relating 
wonders, and though human mutations (e.g., albinism and idiocy) 
are common enough, yet not a single human mutation that was 


other than disadvantageous to its possessor, or one that changed 
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the type of a race, has been recorded, is proof that natural evolu- 
tion does not proceed by steps. That which is true of man is also 
true of other living beings. Apparently, useful mutations are as 
rare among them. Though infinitely diverse, they are all complex 
adaptational forms. A mutation, occurring among their multi- 
tudinous but delicate adjustments, is about as likely to be useful 
as a chance blow delivered on a watch. 
G. ARCHDALL REID. 





THE GRAVE PROBLEM OF INDIA 
TO-DAY 


On the last day of the year 1600 the Tudor Queen, Elizabeth, 
granted a charter with rights of exclusive commerce to “ the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the 
East Indies.”” More than three hundred years later, on August 20, 
1917, the Secretary of State for India announced in the British 
House of Commons that the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
was ‘the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in that country as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” The interval between these two momentous events 
had witnessed the foundation, the growth, and the development 
of that Empire, and the inclusion within it of the Indian continent, 
with its population, comprising one-fifth of the human race and 
three-fourths of that of the Empire itself. During, roughly, the 
first half of the period of three centuries which has elapsed since 
the formation, in its original and comparatively humble form, of 
the body which was subsequently known as the East India Com- 
pany, British relations with India were confined to trade of a 
more or less precarious kind. It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that visions of political domination gradually 
forced themselves on the unwilling gaze of the Directors. They 
were, in truth, reluctant builders of the Empire, struggling, and 
struggling in vain, against the assumption of burdens little dreamt 
of by their predecessors of the year 1600. It is impossible even 
to recapitulate here the wonderful story of Indian events between 
1744, the date of the first hostilities with the French in India, and 
1858, the year of the assumption of Indian sovereignty by the 
Crown. Unique in itself as an incident in human history, that 
period is likely to be still more unique in its ultimate effects on 
the institutions and the culture of the Indian continent. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century British rule in 
India had established secure political unity, albeit unity under 
alien domination, had maintained universal internal peace, and 
had replaced the arbitrary wills of innumerable indigenous despots 
by a régime of law and of recognised legal procedure. In the 
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sphere of material and economic development progress had been 
steady, and in many respects rapid, while the educative efforts 
of contact with Western thought and culture and of the prevalence 
of law and order, helped by an organised, if defective, system of 
public instruction, were making themselves felt in the mental 
environment of the upper stratum of the population of the 
continent, but at the same time were tending to separate that 
stratum in thought, in attitude, and in aspiration from the vast 
illiterate, inert, and inarticulate masses which constitute more 
than go per cent. of the Indian peoples. 

During the last twenty years the general current of ordered 
growth and development has been disturbed and diverted by a 
process which has manifested itself among that comparatively 
very limited proportion of the population which has enjoyed 
higher education more or less worthy of the name. The process 
may be characterised as one of intellectual and general psychical 
fermentation, which -has tended to release moral and spiritual 
forces of a kind not previously operative in India in visible shape. 
As has been already suggested, the ferment is the direct outcome 
of cultural contact between East and West. The first result of 
that contact—in the lattér half of the last century—was an 
impulse to adopt and to copy Western culture more or less whole- 
sale. But the beginning of the present century saw the rise of a 
nascent Indian national consciousness, a sentiment confined, 
however, to a narrow circle. It was nourished by the spectacle 
of Japanese development and of Japan’s successful struggle with 
a European Power, though the Indian regards Japan, as a political 
factor of the future, with deep distrust and misgiving. Between 
1904 and 1914 the more highly educated Indian had begun to 
think and speak of India as ‘ India,’ as his country, as destined 
to work out her culture and to develop her institutions on her own 
traditional lines, though, it might be, in the light of self-criticism, 
inevitable and often uncongenial, induced by Indian experience 
of Western modes of thought and action. The Great War, with 
the moral collapse of Europe which it seemed to indicate, has 
been, up to date, the final factor in raising nationalistic enthusiasm 
among those circles of the thin overlying educated stratum of 
Indian society which are stirred by national and political aspira- 
tions. Their ideal is not necessarily, certainly not in ultimate 
shape, a vision of India tied to the British Empire, but rather 
one of India in some manner, at present entirely vague and 
undefined, self-contained and, in the fullest sense of the term, 
self-governed, though without any necessarily democratic implica- 
tions. The comparatively novel experience of Western influences, 
which in the last ,century tended to induce a warm welcome for 
- European culture’ and European institutions, has been succeeded 
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by disillusionment, partly the cause and partly the result of a 

rudimentary nationalistic spirit, which is tending to convert an 

amicable cultural contact into a hostile collision of ideals between 

East and West. The growth of nationalistic sentiment has been 

coloured throughout by increasing aversion from alien domination, 

these two factors acting and reacting on each other as mutual 

cause and effect, while in the more extreme circles aversion has’ 
deepened into animosity, and even hatred of the European alien 

and his dominant position. 

Such in brief and imperfect outline is the attitude of the 
Indian intelligentsia, confined as it almost exclusively is to the 
urban professional and literary classes. What of the vast illiterate 
masses? It is the fashion among publicists and politicians in 
this country to credit them with the political and nationalistic 
aspirations of the educated. No misapprehension can be more 
profound, no error more far-reaching in its possible consequences, 
fostered though it may be by utterances of the more enthusiastic 
Indian politicians and by analogies, in themselves false, based on 
the vastly different social and economic conditions of Great 
Britain. One pregnant difference consists in the simple fact that 
whereas 78 per cent. of the population of England and Wales is 
urban, the corresponding proportion for India is less than Io per 
cent. It is a matter of universal experience that political move- 
ment, political aspiration, political development, are primarily 
products of urban life and environment, in the degree, more 
especially, to which they embody democratic tendencies. A rural 
population, on the other hand, expects the minimum of govern- 
ment, but wants that minimum to be of reasonable efficiency, 
affording it at least the elementary amenities of law and order, of 
peace and security, with some provision for economic and intel- 
lectual development. Only under acute misrule or oppressive 
tyranny does it tend to entertain an active desire for profound 
political change. Even under conditions of general social 
solidarity, there is thus a more or less wide divergence between 
urban and rural political attitudes. How much greater must it 
be where the rural population is preponderant to such a degree as 
in India, and where, moreover, the prevalence of a cause of 
minute and rigid social fragmentation, such as the Hindu institu- 
tion of hereditary castes, allows of only a minimum of social 
coalescence! That institution grew up and persists under the © 
sanction and the prestige of the Hindu religion, of which two- 
thirds of the Indian population are followers. Caste is, in short, 
a religio-social rather than a purely social institution and, as such, 
is not likely to be seriously impaired for many generations as 
regards its social effects. But hindrances to the political assimila- 
tion of the peoples of India do not end with divergence in rural 
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and urban outlook nor with the (more or less) 2,000 castes of 
Hinduism ; they extend much further. While two-thirds of the 
population is Hindu, more than one-fifth follows Islam. The 
two religions differ from each other not less than either differs 
from Christianity ; while, on the one hand, memories from the 
past of Mohammedan invasion, of Mohammedan conquest, of 
Mohammedan rule, not seldom violent and tyrannical, and, on 
the other, the fact of Hindu economic and intellectual superiority 
in the present, are far from being influences making for the political 
and social unification of the followers of the two religions. Diversity 
characterises the languages of the continent to an even greater 
extent, for no less than 147 have been counted, of which about 
one-third are of varying degrees of importance. Not only do 
some of the latter differ from others more than, for example, 
Russian differs from Spanish, but the Indian linguistic system 
as a whole includes members of entirely different families of 
human speech. English, the language of the latest alien invader, 
is the one vehicle of thought which is common to the whole 
continent, though less than 1 per cent. of the entire population 
can use it. 

Amid conditions such as those outlined above, it is vain to 
look elsewhere than in the far distant future for political activity 
and political aspiration of a nationalistic, much more of a demo- 
cratic, type among the vast illiterate masses of the Indian popula- 
tion. The results of practical and prolonged acquaintance with 
their daily life and outlook bear out the conclusion, nor is it 
weakened by the recent occurrence of certain agrarian movements 
among the more ignorant and impressionable portions of the 
rural masses, which, though in reality aroused by propaganda at 
once seditious and mendacious, have been regarded by zealous 
enthusiasts as harbingers of democracy. In truth, those rural 
masses perceive, dimly and vaguely though it may for the most 
part, that their interest lies, and will lie for a long time to come, 
in steady, peaceful, ordered administration and development, 
directed to the comparatively humble concerns of their immediate 
daily life and toil, rather than in the satisfaction of lofty and 
visionary political aspirations which they do not share. For 
them it matters little, if indeed at all, whether the Government 
which protects them from disorder and violence and seeks to 
promote their material interests is alien or indigenous, provided 
that it can secure those objects with reasonable success, while 
ready to hear and to weigh, carefully and considerately, the 
representations of its subjects. Up to a few years ago obligations 
such as the above were discharged, in the judgment of the civilised 
world, with conspicuous efficiency by the British Government in 
India, autocratic or bureaucratic though it may have been, and 
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discharged, be it remarked, largely through the agency of Indian 
officers, trained in very many cases in European administrative 
methods and traditions. In spite of grievances caused by the 
oppressive exactions of minor functionaries of their own race, a 
practice fortified by immemorial Indian tradition, but restrained 
and reduced by the persistent efforts of British officials ; in spite 
of the vexation and expense arising from the intricacies of legal 
procedure and the subtleties and chances of a refined system of 
law, due largely to the influence enjoyed by the professional 
‘awyer in legislation and in judicial administration—in spite of 
such defects, the masses appreciated the reign of law and order, of 
peace and security, while ready and willing to take advantage of 
increasing openings for economic progress and for material and 
intellectual development. On the whole, well satisfied with their 
present and their prospective future, they evinced little desire to 
be shaken out of their ‘ placid, pathetic contentment.’ 

Such then was the attitude of the illiterate Indian masses at 
the outbreak of the Great War. During that life-and-death 
struggle the Indian Feudatory Rulers and the martial classes of 
the Indian peasantry gave freely of their resources, of their blood, 
and of their lives in the cause of the Empire. The more pro- 
gressive and politically-minded intelligentsia, on the other hand, 
after the first feeling of alarm and apprehension had subsided and 
the prospect of ultimate defeat had receded, found in the existing 
situation a fitting opportunity for pressing clamorously for 
political concessions. At the same time, for some almost inexplic- 
able reason, an impression seems to have prevailed in high quarters 
in England, if not in India also, that unless such concessions of a 
far-reaching nature were speedily promised, there would be 
immediate and widespread trouble in the latter country. Nothing, 
indeed, could have been more contrary to the actual fact: the 
masses in India, so far as they can be in a position to understand 
facts of world-wide import, well understood that their future 
survival was essentially bound up with the victory of the Empire 
and its allies. But, be this as it may, the result was the announce- 
ment of August 20, 1917, made in reply to the Indian political 
leaders, if not extorted by their clamour. It precipitated a 
juncture which might have been dealt with more appropriately 
after the stress of war had been removed. It was followed in less 
than a year by its outcome, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. ° 
That famous document, an embodiment of lofty political idealism, 
exhibited a fervent trust in the principle, or better, perhaps, in the 
unproved assumption, that all races and types of mankind can be 
adapted ultimately to democratic institutions. But, whatever 
may be the defects in the scheme of reforms which it developed, 
it can at least claim the merit of embodying a definite expression 
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of the view, which the present writer, for one, fully accepts, that 
it is an essential aspect of Britain’s duty to India to provide, not 
by a mere inactive waiting on events, but by positive measures, 
scope and encouragement for the development of such latent 
potentiality for efficient national self-government as India may 
possess. If she is endowed with such potentiality, then the 
visions of the authors of the Report may at some more or less 
distant date be realised ; if not, then no force of Western example 
and influence will make India democratic. 

The scheme of political development put forward in the 
Report was freely admitted by its authors to be foreign to the 
innate political instincts of the Indian masses, to be unsought by 
them, and, above all, to require a prolonged period for their 
political education, during which their immediate interests, as 
distinct from those future political interests which it was the 
object of the scheme to foster and develop, would need ample 
protection. In its inception it fully recognised the deep chasm 
which separates the masses from the educated superstratum ; but 
in its later stages of materialisation the recognition seems to have 
been somewhat dimmed. I propose to consider some of its 
broader aspects in their bearing on the future. 

It can hardly be disputed that the Indian reform scheme, as 
originally conceived by its authors and as finally developed in 
statutory form, assumed as its ultimate goal an Indian democracy, 
Indian self-government of a ‘responsible,’ that is to say of a 
necessarily democratic, type. ‘ Self-governing institutions’ and 
‘responsible government’ were, indeed, among the ipsissima 
verba of the announcement of August 20, 1917. Without 
democracy as the final objective the contents of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, as well as of its outcome, the reform scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1919, are emptied of 
every shred of consistency, of substance, and of intelligibility. 
On this point clarity of thought and of expression cannot be too 
precise, for one of the vital issues of the present is how far any 
body of Indians, even among the progressive and politically- 
minded classes, are convinced adherents of democracy as the 
destined and appropriate future political system of the country. 
I have already dealt at some length with considerations which 
point to the conclusion that up to date there is not even a nascent 
conception of true democracy among the Indian masses, not even 
an incipient impulse towards its ultimate realisation. The 
conclusion is, in fact, as certain as any conclusion can be, and 
none, perhaps, appreciate it more clearly than the educated 
intelligentsia itself. Nay, more, not only do the politically- 
minded realise the fact that India has not even begun to be demo- 
cratic: few, if indeed any, of them believe that democracy is 
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either possible or desirable in India. European education and 
contact with European thought have not succeeded in eradicating 
the instinctive and inveterate Oriental conviction that it is the 
privilege of one portion of the community, and that a limited and 
exclusive portion, to rule the other, for the benefit of the latter, it. 
may be, in theory, if not in practice. In this connection it is curious 
to observe how, in the course of ordinary conversation, an educated 
Indian will studiously avoid discussion of democracy as a system 
possible in India. He will press instead for self-government, 
which he is unable to define, but by which he really means the 
substitution of a purely Indian agency for the mixed British and 
Indian agency employed under the system at work in the recent 
past. In truth, if India is to be democratic, political education is 
needed not only for the masses, but scarcely less for the educated 
minority. What then is to be said of the political demands of the 
latter, demands which it was an important object of the reform 
scheme to satisfy ? 

The underlying motive of those demands was dislike, and in 
more extreme cases hatred, of the alien domination of the Briton. 
They were given, indeed, a complexion of doubtfully democratic 
hue; they were accompanied by a tacit implication that the 
future Indian constitution would be democratic ; and they were 
received, considered, and in a large measure accepted by the 
statesmen and publicists of this country as pleas for Indian 
democracy. In reality their objective was something which is by 
no means essentially or necessarily connected with national self- 
government on a basis of democracy ; their intrinsic aim was to 
secure substantial relaxation of the galling tie of alien domination 
by the grant of Swardj, a word which literally means self-govern- 
ment, or, more correctly, Home Rule, but self-government without 
any necessary implication of democracy of the ‘ responsible’ or 
of any other type. A purely Indian autocracy working through 
a purely Indian bureaucracy, which is, indeed, the traditional 
Indian ideal of polity, would be Swardj. And, in fact, so far as 
the enthusiastic Indian political reformer has made any systematic 
attempt to envisage the future after which he is groping—and he 
has made very little—it is Swardj, or self-government by the 
agency of a purely Indian bureaucracy, purged of European 
elements, which he has in mind, with, however, the implicit but , 
important provisoes that adequate British military force will 
remain in India for the protection of the country, and that the 
British Navy will be somewhere below the distant horizon to 
repel the possible invader from over the sea. 

I do not desire to cast any aspersions on the good faith or on 
the patriotism of Indian politicians. One who has lived and 
served for many years in their country cannot but appreciate 
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their position as well as their feelings towards a foreign domination 
which naturally, and indeed inevitably, they dislike ; but at the 
same time the immeasurably greater interests of the vast, illiterate 
masses may not and cannot be neglected. It is, therefore, 
important to recognise that in the message of August 20, 1917, 
and in its subsequent corollaries, there appears to have been 
something very like misunderstanding. The real object of the 
Indian intelligentsia, which included, as perhaps its most important 
element, the professional politician and the lawyer, was such as 
has been described above. In response to its appeal, India has 
been given something which, in the form of ah ultimately demo- 
cratic Constitution, is not what was really demanded, and which, 
moreover, few, if any, Indians, literate or illiterate, regard as either 
practicable or desirable. Here, indeed, it is that we find some 
explanation of the hostile attitude with which the reform scheme 
has been received by the more advanced Indian politicians and 
journalists. Immediate and radical relaxation, if not removal, 
of alien control, whatever the accessory machinery of government 
to be substituted for it, was their aim, not ultimate Indian 
democracy in the more or less distant future. In the light of 
such considerations, it becomes possible to understand why it is 
that since the introduction of the Indian reforms in January 1921 
the majority of the intelligentsia has striven in the Press, on the 
platform, and in the legislatures for the bestowal of largely 
extended powers on those bodies, neglectful of the fact that they 
owe their authority to electorates which comprise a total of some 
five and a third million voters, or only 2 per cent. of the population 
of British India, of whom less than one-fourth recorded their 
votes at the first elections held in 1920. Again, the present 
clamant demand for the rapid and wholesale Indianisation of the 
services, with the exclusion of the British element, explains itself 
as an essential aspect of the true object of the Indian political 
leaders. In reality that demand is one which, if by any means 
it could be made the subject of an Indian referendum in a shape 
intelligible to the masses, would, beyond all doubt, be decisively 
rejected by them. 

The confusion of aims and objects to which I have referred 
would seem to go far to explain the attitude which the Govern- 
ment in India has adopted in face of the sinister events which 
have occurred in that country since the introduction of the reform 
scheme in January 1921, seditious propaganda, seditious violence, 
non-co-operation, and general political agitation in its more 
harmful aspects. The attitude to which I refer may not unfairly 
be characterised as one of concession and attempted conciliation 
where a policy of prompt, strenuous and resolute application, not 
of violent repression, but of existing legal and statutory powers 
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weakened though these have been, might have been expected. 
It seems, indeed, as if neither the Government of India nor the 
Home Government were clear in their own minds as to where in 
practice, whatever might be the theory, lay the responsibility for 
law and order, for peace and security, in India under the reform 
scheme, whether with the leaders of the intelligentsia, as repre- 
sented in the legislatures, or with themselves. A reasonable 
interpretation of the scheme would unquestionably lay it on the 
Governments, pending the appearance of an Indian democracy. 
The intelligentsia, on the other hand, while claiming power, is not 
at present anxious to admit responsibility. The real fact appears 
to be that the main preoccupation of both Governments has been 
to reconcile the restricted and inexperienced political mind of 
educated India to a reform scheme which is not what it really 
wanted, which does not embody nor satisfy its real aspirations 
and aims, and which offers but little prospect of so doing in the 
future, if its actual prescriptions are firmly and conscientiously 
followed. 

What then of the future? Great Britain is irrevocably 
committed to the Indian reform scheme as promulgated, but— 
and the proviso is all-important—with the conditions attached to 
it, conditions which up to the present appear to have been in 
substantial danger of being lost to sight. The second clause of 
the announcement of August 20, 1917, means, if it means any- 
thing, that the reform scheme is, in essence, experimental and 
politically educational; that it has been framed not in the 
exclusive interests of the intelligentsia, but in the assumed political 
and other interests of the entire Indian population; that its 
object is not to set up forthwith an oligarchy of educated Indians 
working through a purely Indian bureaucracy, but to produce 
ultimately an Indian democracy, whose form and structure, it is 
true, lie hidden in the future. Conditions such as these, if they 
are to be seriously enforced, are likely to arouse, are, indeed, 
already arousing, acute opposition on the part of educated and 
politically-minded Indians. For they involve on the part of the 
Indian Government a steadfast maintenance of law and order, of 
peace and security ; a resolute control of subversive and revolu- 
tionary political agitation and propaganda; a progressive 
elevation, not, as has been suggested, a regressive neglect, of the | 
standard of general administrative efficiency ; and last, though 
not least, the retention of an effective European element in the 
services in place of the sweeping measure of Indianisation which 
is being demanded. A policy which included the above among 
its essential objects would, beyond all question, command the 
prompt acquiescence of the Indian masses, and, so far as they may 
gradually become articulate under the reform scheme, their 
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willing assent. On the other hand, every further lapse towards 
administrative and political inefficiency and paralysis will involve 
their progressive alienation from the foreign Power which is, and 
in the last resort must continue to be, responsible for their welfare, 
even though an oligarchy of the intelligentsia were to be installed, 
with untrammelled authority, in the seats of government. Within 
the limits thus roughly sketched there is ample scope for the 
gradual political education of the Indian masses, as well as of the 
Indian intelligentsia, on the lines of the reformed Constitution, - 
with a view to eliciting and fostering in practical shape whatever 
measure of capacity for democratic self-government may exist 
among the population of the Indian continent as a whole. But 
there can be little hope of success if a beginning is made at the 
wrong end by prematurely treating the present Indian legislatures 
as if they were the fully accredited and trusted representatives of 
a mature and alert democracy watching their words and their 
deeds throughout the half-million rural villages of British India, 
instead of being, as for the present they are and must be, the 
delegates of a minute fraction of the entire population. 

Suggestions such as the above will doubtless be condemned as 
reactionary at a time like the present, when rapid change, as 
opposed to healthy and gradual growth and development, is a 
widely prevalent ideal. But, in truth, there is nothing reactionary 
in them. What is urged is simply this: that the Indian reform 
scheme should be carried out, firstly, in the form which it has 
purported to assume from the beginning, that of a measure 
experimental and politically educational, and, secondly, subject 
to the precautions and provisoes which are explicitly and implicitly 
attached to it, and which seek to guarantee the vital interests of 
the Indian masses during the period of experiment and education. 
That the scheme is not without defects, inevitable though they 
may be, its most ardent admirers admit ; while one of its most 
characteristic features, diarchy, or division of functions between 
the two portions of the dual provincial governments, has, it would 
appear, owing to its own innate impossibility, practically ceased 
to be operative. Under such conditions it is surely no unreason- 
able demand, in the interests of India’s illiterate masses, that the 
material and cultural acquisitions of the past century shall not be 
sacrificed in an attempt to introduce precipitately and prematurely 
political conditions still very foreign to the country. It is vain 
to provide the machinery and paraphernalia of parliamentary 
government in India and to expect that the true spirit of democracy 
will forthwith arise of itself and operate them. 

That spirit, if it exists, can develop only in the course of 
generations and in a favourable environment. In the meantime 
it is the duty of Great Britain and of her rulers to insist that while 
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full practical effect is given to the scheme to which she has set her 
hand, law and order, peace and security, administrative efficiency, 
material and intellectual development, shall continue to prevail 
in India in the future as in the recent past. Such an attitude, 
such a policy, may, and, under existing conditions, certainly will, 
involve opposition and hostility on the part of the more progressive 
circles of the intelligentsia—that is part of the cost of the experi- 
ment—unless, indeed, they speedily awake to a realisation of that 
which is at present the most necessary public duty of Indian 
political leaders: to moderate and to restrain effectually that 
rising tide of racial animosity which many of them have done so 
much within the last few years to foment. The task is doubtless 
one of difficulty, perhaps even distasteful, but for all that impera- 
tive in the true interests of India. It will be rendered easier by 
the adoption of a definite, a discerning, a resolute, a manful, 
policy by those who are responsible for the welfare of the great 
continent. 
P. J. FAGAN. 
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THE INDIAN FORESTS 


THE Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee on Forests 
has been awaited with much interest by foresters throughout the 
world for the reason that the area involved is enormous, being no 
less than 23 per cent. of British India, and that the effect of its 
management on the national welfare is so important. It is now 
some seventy years since the Government of India awoke to its 
responsibilities in regard to the forest capital—land and crops— 
which without purchase had come into its possession. Gradually 
it became aware of the fact that, unless protected from wasteful 
use, no natural product, least of all a forest, is inexhaustible, and 
it is due to the sustained endeavours of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment that official indifference and national opposition have been 
converted into enthusiasm on the one part and helpful acquies- 
cence on the other. That very interesting work, The Forests of 
India, by Professor Stebbing, of Edinburgh University, gives a 
detailed account of the struggle for the preservation of the Indian 
forests, and has a circulation throughout the Indian Empire and 
beyond. In order to understand the magnitude of the subject 
with which the Retrenchment Committee had to deal, the following 
statistics, taken from the Annual Return of Indian Forest Adminis- 
tration for the financial year 1921-22, merit careful consideration, 
recalling that when conservancy commenced, excepting in some 
areas inaccessible to the timber merchant of olden days, the forests 
had been more or less ruined by reason of unregulated commercial 
enterprise ; the capital, as represented in timber, upon which the 
yearly increment or interest depended, had been seriously depleted, 
and the quality of the soil, by exposure to tropical and other in- 
fluences, had much depreciated. Where other countries base their 
forestry statistics on acreage the Indian forester reckons in square 
miles, and a comparison of the present yield of the Indian forests by 
area with that of European countries to him is merely a proof of 
what may be attained in the future by careful scientific manage- 
ment. The area of the Indian State forests at the end of the 
period above quoted was 250,473 square miles, and the length of 
demarcated boundary 151,192 miles ; 88,511 square miles had 
been surveyed in detail. The working of 59,584 square miles was 
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controlled by sanctioned working plans ; 45,779 square miles were 
under protection from fire ; and, to mention a matter of experi- 
mental research, some 170,000 acres of plantation were in being. 

Turning now to the income received from, and expenditure 
incurred in, this vast estate, we find that the gross income in that 
year amounted to 3,608,566/., and the expenditure to 2,427,993/., 
leaving a sum of 1,180,573/., which was paid into the Treasury as 
revenue. The value of produce given free or at reduced rates. to 
the population amounted besides to 585,786/. For the five years 
ending 1873-74, when the organisation of the Department was in 
its earliest stages, the average corresponding figures were—income, 
375,337. ; expenditure, 262,229/.; and surplus, 113,108/. 

It is hoped these statistics will give some idea of the national 
importance of the Indian forests, of the progress made, and of 
future possibilities under reasonable management, and we can 
now turn to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. These, though summarised in two pages, are somewhat 
difficult of comprehension. The statements given have reference 
merely to some minor areas under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the provincial forests, which are of 
outstanding national importance, are not statistically mentioned. 
It is not known whether the scathing remarks regarding the 
impossibility of obtaining trustworthy information as to the 
working or financial results of forest operations are intended to 
apply only to the small area under the direct control of the Head- 
quarters Government of India, but as the whole of the provincial 
forests were, until quite recently, similarly controlled, they cannot 
escape this adverse criticism. Moreover, as the Administration 
Report from which the foregoing statistics are quoted includes full 
details of both areas, it was not ‘ obviously ’ impossible for the 
Committee to have gained some information to aid them in their 
decisions. The Committee acknowledge that management and 
development on technical lines is reputed to have been successful, 
but consider that a radical change should be made to management 
on commercial lines, giving as a reason the excess of timber imports 
over exports. The control of the forests should be vested, they 
say, in a manager with commercial experience in the timber 
industry, assisted by technical experts, and at the same time 
expenditure in research should be reduced and some indefinite 
portion of it left to private enterprise. 

The question of the commercial management of forests is as 
old as the forests themselves. It is to the commercial manage- 
ment of the past that the depletion of the forests of the world is 
due. It is in India and elsewhere that the forester is attempting 
to restore the exhausted capital, so that in the future a high rate 
of yearly interest may be obtained for the State, and provision 
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made for the needs of the populace as well as for any unforeseen 
emergency. 

In no industry is it easier to pay revenue out of capital without 
detection than in forestry, while the chief work of the forester is 
to improve the capital in land and crop so that the yield will be 
both high and constant. Examples of the effect of uncontrolled 
commercialism are everywhere apparent in Europe, in America, 
and in India, so that it is a commonplace remark that it takes 100 
years to repair the injury which may be done by unrestricted 
commercialism in less than one-third of that time. The restora- 
tion of the capital value of the Indian forests has been well begun 
by the Forest Department, but is still in its infancy. It has per- 
sistently been hampered by the financial policy of the Government 
of India, who delayed development by classifying the forests as a 
Revenue Department and by taking from it for over fifty years 
from one-third to one-half of its gross income, which should have 
been spent in the organisation of a derelict property. Had this 
been done the forest capital would by now have yielded not three, 
but six or nine, million pounds yearly, with a prospect of increasing 
values. A forest loan at a high rate of interest, as recommended 
by one far-seeing Government official, would have saved the 
situation. For instance, in forestry good communications are 
vital to financial success, and those Provinces which have attracted 
railway construction by Working Plans prescribing the out-turn 
over a term of years are those which show the best results both 
financially and in the welfare of the population. Transport 
facilities in roads, bridges, tramways, etc., are expensive, but 
rapidly repay the outlay by creating distant markets, and without 
them forests are of little value. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the first duty 
of the forests of India is to supply its 300 million inhabitants 
with timber for agricultural and domestic purposes and with 
fuel. If the forests were fully stocked there would be no difficulty 
in meeting this demand, but in their present condition the com- 
mercial timber agent will find little to export save teak and various 
fancy woods, which have already a good market because the 
indigenous population cannot afford to utilise them. When the 
Indian Public Works and Railways are forced to import timber, 
it is evident that at their price, including delivery be it remem- 
bered, there is no surplus in India, nor will there be for many 
years, until the forests become—if allowed to—in fuller bearing. 
The commercial timber agent can usefully occupy his time in 
preparation for this period by the construction of transport faci- 
lities, if he can get the money from the Legislative Councils, for 
even a full forest crop without cheap means of distribution will 
not prove to be a financial success. 
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It is a curious idiosyncrasy of the majority of the inhabitants 
of these islands that their thoughts on forests seldom proceed 
beyond timber. But elsewhere the importance of so-called Minor 
Forest Produce looms large, and especially is this the case in India. 
For instance, in the year 1921-22 the value of lac at port of ship- 
ment was, in comparison with the total gross revenue of the 
forests of India, as 76 to 54. Lac is essentially a forest product, 
There are other products, such as cutch, myrobalans, cardamoms, 
and a host of other material, such as bamboo, which only require 
systematic development. Their qualities we know, thanks to 
the splendid work carried out for India at the Imperial Institute, 
which, sad to say, owing to Governmental supineness, has benefited 
chiefly the pushing alien merchant. Yearly our knowledge of 
Indian forest products is increasing owing to the pioneer work 
of the Research Institute at Dehra Dun. Pending the period when 
the Indian forests are in fuller bearing, and transport facilities 
better organised, it would pay well to concentrate more on the 
minor products which are more readily transported than timber 
and find a good market the world over. 

And this brings us to research and its proposed restriction by 
the Retrenchment Committee. If ever there was a time when the 
expenditure on research was justified it is at this moment, when 
the Forest Department has gone, after years of spade work, some 
way towards the development of its timber areas, and has more 
leisure, if provided with knowledge, to increase the yield of no 
less valuable accessory products. The Indian research work at 
the Imperial Institute, to which we owe so much, combined with 
that of the local Institute at Dehra Dun, could, if properly arranged 
and co-ordinated, be the means of providing thousands of pounds 
monthly as revenue in the future, yet both these agencies for 
development are to be hampered if the proposals of the Retrench- 
ment Committee are accepted. 

The future of India from an industrial point of view has also 
to be considered. It is to be hoped that in the not distant future 
the forests in their vast extent will yield not only sufficient raw 
material for the immediate use of the population, but also manu- 
factured articles for export, for it is in this way that the uncertain 
existence of a vast agricultural population will be improved. In 
the forests of India some 12 million head of cattle graze, and we 
want no more of the exportation of hundreds of millions of raw‘ 
hides to Germany to be returned as gloves and other fancy articles, 
no more of the exportation of raw material such as lac in millions 
of pounds worth to be bought again with the added salaries of 
foreign workmen and middlemen. We want to give the Indian 
craftsman, than who none is better, a chance of making a living 
out of the products of his own land. And we set about doing this 
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by proposing to save a few thousand pounds by the curtailment 
of the scientific and technical investigation which we of the West 
at this time are alone in a position so to carry out that the value 
and treatment of the country’s products may be known and profited 
by locally. 

After thirty-six years in the forests of India, the writer has no 
bias against commercialism in State Forests, provided it is limited 
to prescribing the requirements of the market and to disposing of 
the legitimate yield to the best advantage, and that to the trained 
forester is left the duty of scientific management with a view to 
obtaining the highest return on the invested capital. In short, 
that the forest officer should be assisted by the commercial agent, 
and not, as proposed, that the latter should control, with the 
assistance of the forest officer. Should the latter arrangement 
materialise, there will always be a fear that the commercial agent 
will, at this stage in the organisation of the Indian forests, be 
forced to justify his existence at the cost of the timber capital of 
these forests, say, by the removal in excess of the overwood so 
necessary to soil protection, or of the immature crop which repre- 
sents the future capital. For safety, in practice the commercial 
agent must remain subordinate to the expert forester in regard to 
the maintenance and improvement of the area, though the latter 
would gladly hand over the harvest to the former for disposal, and 
so obtain more freedom for his professional duties in protecting and 
increasing the yield. The forests of India are a valuable national 
asset. The proportion of wooded area and its value vary im- 
mensely in different provinces. Its management also varies 
with climate, species, and locality, and no one province is justified 
in a selfish utilisation of its forest area, resulting in depreciation 
of its national value. The advantages and disadvantages of pro- 
vincial devolution so far as the forests are concerned therefore 
depend on the character and exigencies of the provincial Govern- 
ment. It has before been pointed out that it is easy in forestry 
to provide revenue out of capital, and some safeguards appear to 
be necessary to protect national interests against encroachment. 
Some of these safeguards would be the sanctioning of regular 
working plans, from which there should be no deviation without 
permission ; the prohibition of alienation of forest land without 
reference; and approval of proposed appointment of senior 
administrative officers. For it will be a sad day for the forests of 
India when the Headquarters of the Government of India re- 
nounces all authority over the forest lands which it holds in trust 
for the good of the people of India as a whole, and over the forest 
crops which its officers have developed during the past years of 
strenuous labour. Finally, as to the nationalisation of the Indian 

- Forest Department, the forest officer recognises no distinction of 
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race or colour, and perhaps in no profession is the community of 
interests more binding or intercourse more helpful. His happiest 
memories are often of success with untutored savages in the 
jungle, or of Indians who have shown loyalty and devotion in 
danger and difficulty. 

But the Indian Forest Department has, like other services, its 
traditions of self-abnegation in exploration, of devotion to duty 
in loneliness and hardship, of relaxation in sport or science, of 
loyalty to the forests for which it is responsible, and there is no 
reason to apprehend that these traditions and this esprit de corps 
will lose in vitality by appointment of Indians to carry on the work 
so ably inaugurated by their British confréres, provided they 
bring to the task physique and enthusiasm not inferior to that of 
their predecessors. The present danger is that, under cover of 
‘retrenchment,’ irreparable damage may be done to the steady 
progress of forest organisation in India, which has hitherto 
characterised the work of what is rightly regarded as the finest 
and most effective Forest Service in the British Empire. 


S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
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THE KENYA DECISION 


A MEMORANDUM summarising the history of the-Indian question 
in Kenya, and setting forth the general policy now laid down by 
the British Government, together with the decisions the Govern- 
ment has taken on the practical points at issue, was made public 
on July 24 as a White Paper (Cmd., 1923). 

The article on ‘ The Kenya Conference ’ which appeared in the 
May number of this Review dealt generally with the questions at 
issue, and at some length with the point of view of the white 
settlers, who, after founding a British colony in East Africa and 
fighting against German domination in the Great War, found 
themselves on the conclusion of peace threatened by Mr. Winston 
Churchill (Secretary of State for the Colonies) with ultimate 
submersion by the Indians who had neither occupied the land as 
settlers nor sustained a single casualty in the war. In deference 
to agitation in India for equality throughout the British Empire, 
Mr. Churchill proposed to make the following concessions to 
Indians in Kenya : 

1. Throw open the highlands, hitherto reserved for white 
settlement. 

2. Place Indians on a common electoral roll with white men. 

3. Place no restrictions on Indian immigration. 

4. No segregation. 


FUNDAMENTAL FAcTs 


For a proper understanding of the questions with which the 
Conference had to deal, and upon which the Colonial Office had 
to adjudicate, it is necessary to grasp two fundamental facts : 

1. The Kenya Indians are for the most part of such a low 
social status (as ordained by Hindu standards) that within the 
borders of India itself they would not receive recognition from 
higher caste Hindus as having any rights at all; and the rigid 
rules of caste would prevent them or their children from ever 
rising to a higher status than that in which they were born. 
Members of different castes may neither eat nor drink together, 
~ and no one may partake of food prepared by one of lower caste 
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than himself. The Brahmin is the central feature of this system, 
which is over 3000 years old ; and, in virtue of the system, only 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas (the next lower caste, which supplies 
the fighting men) can be entrusted with the administration and 
government of the country; these are the only people who 
really count in social and political life. Next in order comes the 
Vaisya caste, which embraces the agricultural community ; and 
fourth in order come the despised Sudras, who supply artisans and 
field labourers, and perform the menial offices of the community. 
Besides these four (which contain an infinity of subdivisions), 
there are in India over fifty millions who are altogether outside the 
pale of caste, and it is mostly from this source and the Sudras that 
the immigrant Indians have sprung. 

It is for these Indians that the claim of equality with white 
men as ‘citizens of the British Empire’ is advanced. In other 
words, the grant of ‘ Dominion status’ to India is expected to 
give to all Indians, without distinction, equal rights with white 
men throughout the British Empire, regardless of the fact that 
there is not and never can be, under the caste system, equality 
among Indians themselves in India, or, to put it another way, 
the Brahmins regard the white settlers of Kenya, who are largely 
recruited from the flower of our manhood, as on the same level 
socially and politically with low caste or outcaste Indians, whom 
they, in their pride of race and caste, regard as the dirt beneath 
their feet ; and they wish to enforce this equality by law. 

The real object at the back of this agitation is not the better- 
ment of the Kenya Indians ; it is to make Kenya the test case 
by which the position of Indians in relation to white men shall be 
regulated throughout the British Empire: the watchword is 
‘Equality or separation,’ but no equality for Indians among 
themselves in India. 

z. The dreams of politically-minded Indians are tersely 
summarised by the Aga Khan in his book India in Transition, 
published in 1918 : 

When East Africa becomes a veal Indian colony, Indian commerce and 
enterprise will have outlet for a great trans-African development with the 
Congo, Egypt, North and West Africa, and the South. The east coast will 
be for India. [Author’s italics.] 

The same sentiments were expressed as long ago as 1912 by 
Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee, a member of the Kenya Indian Delegation, 
who said : ; ‘ 

I would even go so far as to advocate the annexation of this African 
territory to the Indian Empire. Let it [Kenya] be opened to us, and in a 
very few years it will become a second India, 

Here then we have the situation in a nutshell. The aim of 
the politically-minded Indian is to obtain gradually such a political 
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preponderance in Kenya as to bring about its evolution into ‘a 
real Indian colony.’ To effect this, it is necessary to have as an 
instrument a general, and not a communal, franchise, so that, by 
a judicious distribution of the Indian electors, the white electors 
may be outvoted in a sufficient number of constituencies to 
ensure the return of an Indian majority of elected members to 
the Legislative Council, and ultimately, when responsible govern- 
ment is granted, an Indian majority in the Assembly. 

This distribution of the electorate cannot, however, be 
arranged if segregation of the Indians is carried out. It will 
readily be understood that the bond fide Kenya Indians, who 
simply came there to labour or to trade, could not, even if they so 
desired, influence the evolution of Kenya in the manner described ; 
it is not this comparatively unimportant body with whom the 
white settlers and the British Government have to deal; but 
it is the whole force of politically-minded India, of the type dear 
to Mr. Montagu, which has made this unfortunate little colony 
the spear-point of its attack against white supremacy in the 
British Empire. 


THE GOVERNMENT DECISIONS 


Our Government, advised by the Colonial Office under the 
Duke of Devonshire, may be congratulated on having arrived at 
well-reasoned conclusions on all the points at issue, which, in 


the extraordinary difficulties of the situation, should be accepted 
loyally by settlers and Indians alike, though, in the nature of 
things, neither party can be wholly satisfied. 

The decisions arrived at are briefly as follows : 


Franchise to be communal; qualifications for European voters to 
remain unchanged ; a ‘ wide franchise ’ for Indians and Arabs. 

All candidates to have a knowledge of English sufficient to enable them 
to take part in the proceedings of the Legislative Council. 

Membership of Legislative Council,—Europeans to return eleven elected 
members, as at present ; five elected Indian unofficial members ; one elected 
Arab member (in addition to the existing nominated Arab member). 

Number of nominated official members to be fixed so as to maintain an 
official majority on the Council. A nominated unofficial member to be 
chosen from among the Christian missionaries in Kenya to advise on 
matters affecting the African population. A similar appointment may be 
made to the Executive Council. 

Municipal representation, if an elective basis is introduced, to be also 
on a communal basis. 

Segregation in townships as between Europeans and Asiatics must be 
abandoned. 

Reservation of Highlands.—The existing practice (which virtually 
reserves the Highlands to European settlement) to be maintained. An 
area in the Lowlands to be experimentally reserved for agricultural develop- 
ment by Indians. 

Immigration.—Racial discrimination in immigration regulations cannot 
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be countenanced. There is no reason to suppose present regulations 
inadequate to prohibit the entry of undesirable persons. The Governors 
of Kenya and Uganda will be instructed to submit proposals for giving 
effect to that amount of control of immigration which the economic interests 
of the natives of both dependencies require. 


BRITISH FEELING IN KENYA 


It must be recognised that the Colonial Office has shown an 
intelligent sympathy with the case for the white settlers, and has 
endeavoured conscientiously to do justice to their claim for fair 
treatment, in the face of really formidable difficulties involving 
Imperial issues of grave importance. 

There is natural disappointment at the decision against 
segregation in townships. Europeans who understand the 
conditions in Africa realise the importance of segregation of 
residential quarters for reasons which have been fully discussed 
in the May number of this Review, and it is worthy of note that 
the Government of the Union of South Africa has only quite 
recently adopted complete segregation as an absolute necessity. 

It is stated in the Colonial Office Memorandum that 


it is now the view of the most competent medical authorities that, as a 
sanitation measure, segregation of Europeans and Asiatics is not absolutely 
essential for the preservation of the health of the community. 


This may be so, but no one can have two opinions about the 
eminent desirability of segregation on every ground so far as the 
interests of the white population are concerned. The Colonial 
Office Memorandum believes that 


the rigid enforcement of sanitary, police, and building regulations without 
any racial discrimination by the colonial and municipal authorities will 
suffice. ... 

It may well prove that in practice the different races will, by a national 
affinity, keep together in separate quarters, 


The settlers might reply that it may well prove in practice, on 
political grounds, that Indians will make a point of residing in 
European quarters, to demonstrate their equality with white 
men. The decision, however, is that 


to effect segregation by legislative enactment, except on the strongest 
sanitary grounds, would not, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
be justifiable. They have therefore decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in the townships must be abandoned. 


There will be some disappointment among British settlers in 
regard to the indefinite postponement of responsible government. 
His Majesty’s Government cannot but regard the grant of responsible 


self-government as out of the question for any period of time which need 
now be taken into consideration. Nor, indeed, would they contemplate 
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yet the possibility of substituting an unofficial majority in the Council for 
the Government official majority. Hasty action is to be strongly depre- 
cated, and it will be necessary to see how matters develop, especially in 
regard to African representation, before proposals for so fundamental a 
change in the constitution of the colony can be entertained, 


But, after full reflection, it may well be that the Kenya settlers 
will feel no bitterness on this score, provided that the immigration 
question is properly handled. 

The decision of the Government with regard to Indian immi- 
gration is the one which will cause the greatest misgiving. The 
Indian in a British African colony or dominion is a parasite : 
the prosperity of the community is created by the enterprise, 
intelligence, and capital of the white settlers who make their 
homes there. The advancement of the natives depends on the 
British genius for governing backward races, which has been 
demonstrated in every quarter of the globe. The African natives 
in Kenya regard the white man with respect, but have an 
unconcealed contempt for the Indian. 

Failure to safeguard the position of the white settlers, upon 
whom the well-being of the natives depends, will produce 
disastrous reactions throughout British Africa, the end of which 
can be clearly foreseen. On this most controversial question, 
over which feeling runs high throughout South Africa, Rhodesia, 
East Africa and political native circles in India, it is necessary 


to study the full text of the Colonial Office Memorandum : 


Immigration.—It may be stated definitely that only in extreme circum- 
stances could His Majesty’s Government contemplate legislation designed 
to exclude from a British colony immigrants from any other part of the 
British Empire. Such racial discrimination in immigration regulations, 
whether specific or implied, would not be in accord with the general policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, and they cannot countenance the intro- 
duction of any such legislation in Kenya. 

The existing immigration regulations of the colony are of quite general 
application. It is clearly as important in the general interests of Kenya to 
prohibit the entry of undesirable persons from Europe or America as from 
Asia. There is no reason to suppose that the regulations in present cir- 
cumstances are inadequate for this general purpose. But the consideration 
which must govern immigration policy in Kenya is purely economic, and 
strict regard must be paid to the interests of the African. 

In course of time, as the natives progress intellectually, they will no 
doubt take the place which Africans hold in other parts of British Tropical 
Africa in mechanical and subordinate clerical work and in small trade, and 
it must be the aim of the British Administration to further this development 
by all possible means. With this object the Colonial Government must 
weigh, so far as may be practicable, the effect on native interests of the 
admission to the colony of would-be immigrants of any race. No informa- 
tion is yet available to show what number of immigrants following a 
particular occupation the colony can absorb. The problem is complicated 
by the position of the separate dependency of Uganda, to which the normal 
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access lies through Mombasa and the Kenya Colony, and this necessitates 
careful consideration before any scheme is definitely decided upon. 
Further, some arrangement must be devised for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry into Kenya, possibly by a 
board on which the various communities, including the natives, would be 
represented. It will, therefore, be an instruction to the Governor of Kenya 
to explore the matter further on his return to the colony, and, in concert 
with the Governor of Uganda, to submit proposals to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for giving effect to that amount of control of immigration 
which the economic interests of the natives of both dependencies require. 


THE INDIAN DELEGATION AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


The Indian Delegation in England received the decision of the 
British Government with sentiments which are clearly expressed 
in the following cabled message to the Government of India : 

Imperial Government’s decision unacceptable all points except segre- 
gation. Involves subjection Indian to permanent status inferiority 
violating constitutional pledges equality within Empire and resolutions 
Imperial Conference and Joint Parliamentary Committee. Sovereign’s 
pledges treated as scraps of paper. Such breach of faith cannot restore 
co-operation and goodwill, but must perpetuate and aggravate racial 
bitterness and hostility. This definitely anti-Indian settlement made 
under threat of violence by white settlers places premium on methods of 
violence. Decision combined with Smuts’ provocative proposal segregation 
couched in language grossly offensive. Indians inevitably create impres- 
sion white races determined reduce Indians in Africa to position utter 
humiliation. Nothing but strongest immediate action by Government 
India can save situation. Strongly urge recall delegates to Imperial 
Conference. Futile and humiliating sending delegates if Imperial Govern- 
ment flouts decisions Conference. India should also refuse participation 
Empire Exhibition and proceed institute all possible measures retaliation. 
Indians otherwise left without least hope ever establishing equality status 
without which they can have no place in commonwealth. 


The language is characteristic of the source from which it comes, 
and needs no further comment. 

On July 27, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, a heated 
debate took place on Dr. Gour’s Bill for regulating the entry into 
India of British subjects domiciled in other parts of the Empire. 
In vain Mr. Montagu Butler pointed out that India had gained 
much by the Kenya settlement. Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated 
the Bill as one which could only be regarded as the first of the 
retaliatory measures against the Dominions whose goodwill was . 
essential to India. 

Sir B. N. Sarma (Hindu) warned the Assembly that, having 
regard to the peculiar nature of Indian customs, it was unwise of 
India to make too much of equality outside India, for many of 
their countrymen were not received on a footing of equality within 
India.* 


1 See remarks on caste, p. 431. 
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Notwithstanding these warnings, the Assembly passed the 
Bill, the Government not challenging a division. 

The prorogation of the Assembly took place the next day, 
when the Viceroy took the opportunity to express his disappoint- 
ment at the decision of the British Government on the Kenya 
question, and declared that ‘if the Government had to submit 
to the decision, its submission was, with due respect to His 
Majesty’s Government, under protest.’ # 

The Indian members declared that the Viceroy’s speech would 
receive a warm welcome in the country, and be regarded as 
indicating that the Assembly had not gone far wrong in passing 
yesterday’s Bill and as identifying the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment with the views of the Indian people. 

In other words, the Viceroy has given a lead to the renewal 
of the fanatical Swaraj (Home Rule) campaign, which, under 
Gandhi’s leadership, produced such disastrous results, and 
fomented race hatred to an extent never known before in India. 

Mr. P. N. Ramaswami, who is well known and much liked at 
Cambridge and in lawn tennis circles, has written a thoroughly 
sane letter on the Kenya decision (The Times, August 7), in 
which he comments on the arguments for equal status as follows : 


The tirades against inequalities become absolutely grotesque when they 
proceed from the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who is, like myself, a 
member of the South Indian Brahmin hierarchy, which has done everything 
in the past to degrade the lower classes, and is at present doing nothing to 
elevate them. In parts of South India millions of Indians are regarded as 
untouchable and unapproachable. They are not allowed to enter the 
village temples or use the village wells. Similar conditions embracing a 
population of nearly fifty million Hindus exist all over India. We who live 
in glass houses ought not to throw stones at others. 


Mr. Ramaswami shows the hollowness and unwisdom of the 
tirade against communal representation, which was deliberately 
adopted in the Indian Constitution to ensure fair play to all. 
On the other hand, he protests against the reservation of the 
Highlands. 

If Kenya can be rescued from the embittered atmosphere of 
political strife born of the inordinate pretensions of Mr. Sastri 
and his friends, and cease to be a pawn in their game of Indian 
Colonial Empire, hopes may be entertained that good results 
will flow from the carefully considered decision to which the 
British Government has now pledged itself. 

F. G, STONE. 


2 Times correspondent at Simla. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


THE United States is a very big country. Commonplace though 
it be, this is a statement which can hardly be too often repeated, 
for few Englishmen, and by no means all Americans, understand 
all that it implies. The width of the country from east to west 
(from New York to San Francisco) is roughly equivalent to the 
distance from London to Teheran ; and the physical features of 
the land, with the consequent differences in the avocations and 
interests of the peoples, are about as diversified in the one case as 
in the other. It is almost as if we had the whole British Empire 
conjoined into one single continuous continent, all under one 
flag, one Ministry, one Parliament. Here are Canadian prairies, 
Australian backwoods, South African mining areas, Himalayan 
mountain ranges, congested manufacturing centres like those of the 
British Isles, and great seacoast cities ; arctic cold and tropical heat. 

An English friend whom I knew many years ago in one of the 
Western States, in reply to the familiar question ‘ And what do 
you think of our country, Mr. Blank?’ kept ready for use the 
answer ‘I don’t; I can think of some spots in it, but only 
several men working together could think of it all at once.’ And 
the converse of this is true—namely, that you cannot expect the 
people of all parts of the huge country to think alike, unless, 
indeed, on some point of patriotism, some international matter 
involving the honour of the flag. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that any economic tendency or any social regulation could pro- 
duce the same reaction among the peoples of the Dakota prairies 
and the Florida swamps, among the business men of New York 
and the men of the Arizona desert or Idaho mining camps. That 
we get every kind of contradictory evidence from the United States 
of the effects of Prohibition, then, is not to be wondered at. The - 
gentleman who tells us that it has decreased crime, swelled bank 
accounts, emptied hospitals and produced healthier babies is as 
convinced that he is telling the truth as is the other who assures 
us that it has fostered vice, ruined the public health through the 
secret drinking of vile liquors, and undermined the nation’s respect 
for law. Each is voicing his conviction as shaped, partly, by his 
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personal observation in his own locality, more by the general 
sentiment of the community in which he lives, and most of all 
by hearsay and current scraps of rumour and gossip. Anything 
like trustworthy statistics of a general character are unobtainable ; 
and perhaps must necessarily be so, because the issue is clouded 
by so many disturbing and irrelevant factors. It was to Pro- 
hibition that the anti-liquor party not unnaturally ascribed all the 
enthusiasm and abounding prosperity of the times immediately 
following the war. The anti-Prohibitionists saw the effects of 
the new measure in the increase in crime and libertinism which 
accompanied that prosperity, and, no less, in the commercial 
slump and period of depression which followed. When the 
working classes of a country are earning roughly twice as much 
money per head in wages as they ever earned before, it is not 
necessary to look to Prohibition for a reason of the increase either 
in their bank accounts or in their expenditure on frivolities. The 
Prohibition law has been made to bear the responsibility for a 
number of things—some good, some bad—in the post-war con- 
dition of society with which it has had nothing whatever to do. 

Arriving in America, after an absence of some years, in 1919, 
when the Constitutional Amendment was receiving its final 
ratifications by the individual States, but before the law had gone 
into effect, I was not a little impressed by what I heard at clubs, 
in offices, and at dinner tables in New York, Washington, and other 
Eastern cities about the extent to which these ratifications were 
being secured by blackmail. Endless tales were current of 
pressure to vote for Prohibition being brought to bear on indi- 
vidual legislators by threats of exposure of some questionable 
incidents in their past lives. Going westward to a town in the 
Mississippi valley, I asked a friend—himself a well-known club- 
man—what truth there was in such stories as applied to the 
Legislature of his particular State. ‘ Blackmail?’ he said, 
‘ Why should anyone use blackmail to secure the passage of a law 
which everyone wanted to see passed ? ’ 

This is where the chief line of cleavage in opinion runs—between 
the Eastern cities and the Middle West. And the difference in 
view arose legitimately out of the difference in social conditions ; 
for the essential fact to be grasped is that the sentiment which 
enacted the Prohibition Amendment was not so much a revolt 
against the use of liquors as it was a revolt against the saloon. If 
the American saloon had been no worse than the English public- 
house or the French estaminet, it is highly improbable that the 
Prohibition Amendment could ever have been carried through 
Congress, much less through the Legislatures of the thirty-six 
individual States whose endorsement was necessary to make the 
Congressional legislation effective. 
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It is doubtful if there has been developed in any country in 
any age, civilised or uncivilised, any institution so pernicious and 
so widely corrupting as the American saloon. In many new com- 
munities, in the rapid development of the West, especially at points 
remote from a railway line, a salbon was the first building to be 
put up. In it the settlers had their meals, slept and found their 
relaxation. I have slept many nights, eaten many meals, played 
not a few games of poker in such saloons. One ‘ town’ or ‘ camp’ 
there was which for some time was all saloons. No shop as such, 
no dwelling-house or cabin had been built, but the community of 
two hundred souls or so (there were no women) lived all together 
in one or other of the four or five saloons, each of which, besides 
tables for meals and card playing, had tiers of bunks down the 
side for sleeping purposes. 

Even in communities of slower and more orthodox growth the 
saloon became almost inevitably from the first the social centre 
and general gathering place ; and it so remained, without com- 
petition, through all the period, more or less prolonged, until the 
town was large enough to support a club, a theatre, a cinema or 
other counter-attraction. As the towns grew, the saloons (and 
the saloon-keepers) grew also in wealth and influence, which 
would not have mattered much if the saloon had been only a 
place in which liquors were dispensed. But it became, almost 
invariably, the haunt and refuge of criminals of all kinds, a 
gambling hell, the home of prostitution, and, not least, the centre 
of every sort of political corruption. The debasing influence of 
the saloon on American life, especially in the West, during the last 
half of the last century is beyond computation. It was to rid 
itself of this festering sore in each community that the West voted 
for Prohibition—not to stop the sane drinking of wine or beer, 
or even of cocktails and whiskey, in homes and clubs. It judged, 
and judged rightly, that no sacrifice was too great to achieve that 
end. To-day, at least in the West, you will hardly find a man in 
America so bitterly opposed to the present law that he would not 
rather suffer its continuance than see the saloons restored to their 
old position. 

In the large cities of the East the saloons, in the aggregate, 
were perhaps no less corrosive of public morality. In politics 
they were notoriously influential and notoriously vile. But in a 
great city, with all its clubs, its hotels, its theatres, and above all 
its elaborately organised life of entertainment and amusement, ° 
the saloons, however numerous, are much less conspicuous than 
in the small, unlovely, ill-organised Western town. The polite 
and the well-to-do needed hardly to be aware of their existence, 
except at election time. The polite and the well-to-do of the 
cities therefore were, and remain, by a large majority fiercely 
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opposed to Prohibition, resenting intensely the infringement on 
their personal liberty and defiantly rebellious against, and scornful 
of, all attempts at the enforcement of the law. So arose the 
condition which prompted Mr. Depew (I believe it was) to remark 
that when you find all the better class of people, including 
judges and Cabinet Ministers, almost a unit in taking pleasure in 
violating a particular law, there must be something wrong with 
the law. 

Whether there is anything wrong with it in the United States 
as a whole—whether the evils which it abolished were not worth 
the price—the thing to be noticed is that the conditions which 
Prohibition was there called in to correct were conditions which 
do not exist in any other country. The saloon in all its malignancy 
was a peculiarly American institution. Perhaps it could have 
been destroyed in no other way. 

The enemies of Prohibition, the polite and well-to-do especially, 
commonly assert that Prohibition was sprung on them as a surprise 
by a small and malevolent minority, very cunningly organised 
and working underground and without scruple. It is quite true 
that the professed Prohibitionists in the United States were beyond 
question a small minority of the people, that they were extremely 
well organised and worked most capably. That they worked 
underground is only true in the sense that they did not operate 
through the recognised political channels. As a political party, 
the Prohibitionists (who in many successive elections hopefully 
ran a candidate for the Presidency) were merely absurd. The 
organisations which achieved the victory were the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and various 
organisations affiliated to particular Churches. As to their lack 
of scruple and the forms of political ‘ pressure ’ which they used, 
opinions, as I have indicated above, differ widely ; while the 
statement that the thing was a surprise is only true in the sense 
that the polite and well-to-do nearly always are (especially in the 
United States) very ignorant of what is going on in practical 
politics. 

As the champions of Prohibition have not been backward in 
pointing out, the matter had been a subject of political contention 
in Congress and in the several States for nearly half a century 
before the Amendment was finally adopted ; and throughout that 
half century the cause had been making steady gains, until 


. . . through creeks and inlets making, 
Came silent, flooding in, the main. 


In the year 1893 only seven States had established Prohibition, 
by local laws, within their areas. By 1918 thirty-two States had 
done so and, it is calculated, at that time 50 per cent. more of the 
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population were living in ‘ dry ’ States than were living in ‘ wet.’ 
The war, of course, helped enormously and hastened the climax ; 
but it is evident that there were signs and portents enough to 
show to anyone who was observant the danger that threatened. 

Once more, however, this is not the whole truth. In any case 
in which feeling runs as high as it has run on this subject in the 
United States, and on one side of which so much fanaticism has 
been enlisted, it must necessarily be difficult to get the whole truth 
on any point ; and while it is true that prohibitory legislation, of 
varying drasticity, had been enacted in numbers of States before 
the passage of the Federal law, it is by no means a fact that those 
States were ‘dry.’ In hardly any of them, if any, was the 
legislation even moderately effective. ‘ Bootlegging,’ ‘ blind 
pigs,’ and numerous other devices for evasion of the law were 
almost universal, with or without the connivance of the autho- 
rities, even if it is only since the national legislation made them 
nation-wide that they have become so notorious. 

On my table at this moment lies a small printed document— 
a piece of flotsam which has somehow survived the struggle for 
existence among my papers for nearly forty years. It sets forth 
that it is a certificate for one share in the I. P. & M.Co. You are 
further informed that this stands for the Idaho Prospecting and 
Mining Company, ‘incorporated under the laws of Kansas, 
March 12, 1884,’ and that the face value of the shares (of which 
there were two million) is twenty-five cents, or one shilling. 

The explanation is that at that time the State of Kansas had 
“gone dry ’—that is to say, that the State Legislature had passed 
a law making the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor illegal 
within the boundaries of the State. But such a law did not prevent 
anyone from giving drinks away; so there were immediately 
organised in the State a number of companies—of which the 
I. P. & M. Co. was one—with millions of capital split up into 
shilling shares. The shares could be bought at the company’s 
registered office in any quantity. A holder of shares, then, being 
inclined to a drink, took himself to the company’s office, and there 
with all solemnity surrendered or transferred to the treasurer a 
single share for the good and valid consideration of one cent, or a 
halfpenny. The transfer being duly completed and entered on 
the books, the transferer then passed on into the directors’ room, 
where bottles and glasses were on the table. How I came to be’ 
left, on departure from the State, with this one share unconsumed 
I do not know. 

Again—and this must have been some few years later. The 
State of Iowa had similarly ‘ gone dry’ when it was my fortune 
to have to go into a certain small town in the State for the purpose 
of looking at some horses at a famous stock-breeding farm in the 
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neighbourhood. It was a very hot day, and when one of the pro- 
prietors of the farm met me at the station with a view to driving 
me out I felt unequal to facing the journey without some pre- 
liminary encouragement. Was it not possible, I asked, somehow 
in this Prohibition town to get adrink ? ‘ Why, sure !’ he replied. 
‘Tl take you up to the mayor’s office.’ It seemed to me an 
absurd place to go on such a quest, but I conjectured that my host 
knew best. So to the mayor’s office we went, where it was 
explained to Mr. Mayor that I was a visitor come to look at the 
horses and needed a drink. ‘Certainly,’ said the mayor, ‘ we are 
glad to have you here, Mr. Robinson,’ and from the official safe 
in the mayor's office the necessary paraphernalia was produced 
and put out for my benefit on the official table. 

In yet a third State, namely Utah (and this was at a still more 
recent date) ; I remember sitting with four or five others round a 
table in a certain club, each man having his own bottle of whiskey 
in front of him. Presumably the State law at that time forbade, 
besides its sale and manufacture, the serving of liquor as well, so 
that individuals had to import their drink, by the case or bottle, 
from outside the State limits, and at the club each member kept 
his private supply in his own locker and produced it for himself 
when occasion demanded. My impression was strongly to the 
effect that when a party of men sat round a table, each with his 
own bottle before him, they drank a great deal more than they 
would have done if they had ordered each drink separately from 
the waiter in the ordinary way. The result of the law was em- 
phatically not to make people more sober. 

A large part of the population of New York can still recall the 
days when the statute ridiculously provided that liquor could 
only be sold on Sunday in conjunction with a meal. But it con- 
tained no definition of the word ‘ meal.’ So on every bar in town 
there stood throughout Sunday, from morning to night, a solitary 
sandwich on a plate, which the bar-tender perfunctorily pushed 
along the bar in the direction of each person to whom he served a 
drink. By nightfall the condition of that sandwich was commonly 
deplorable. It was a frequent joke with visitors at the bar to 
declare that the mere sight of it, all dusty and case-hardened, 
induced an extra thirst which needed further assuaging. 

It would obviously be absurd to say that in any of the three 
States mentioned, or in the city of New York, the effect of the 
legislation was to make the localities ‘dry.’ Up and down the 
United States, indeed, the tendency was too general to regard all 
local Prohibition enactments as the mere freaks of ‘ backwoods ’ 
legislators ; and that these local eccentricities would ever cohere 
into national legislation which would be seriously enforced seemed 
. so improbable that it is not astonishing that the polite and well- 
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to-do of the cities should protest that they were taken by 
surprise. 

Amid the mass of conflicting views and evidence as to the 
effects of Prohibition, however, the one conviction which grows 
more definite is that the United States will never, humanly 
speaking, cancel the prohibitory Amendment. The procedure 
would be very long and very difficult, involving the securing, first, 
of action by Congress, and, second, the ratification of that action 
by the several Legislatures of not less than thirty-six States. What 
might be a less hopeless undertaking, however, is the altering of 
the enforcing law, known as the Volstead Act. The Amendment 
to the Constitution merely prohibits the use, etc., of ‘ intoxicating 
liquors ’ without any definition of ‘ intoxicating.’ This is supplied 
by the Volstead Act, which defines as ‘ intoxicating’ all liquors 
containing more than one-half of 1 per cent. of alcohol. It is 
evident that the raising of this very rigid limitation might con- 
ceivably be attained (such an amendment would need no rati- 
fication by individual States) so as to admit, perhaps, thin beers 
and light wines. It is probable (though any such general state- 
ment is hazardous) that the permission to consume such beers 
and wines would have the approval of a majority of the people of 
the country, if it could be arrived at without worse consequences. 
But there are formidable obstacles in the way. In the first place, 
over a large part of the country the people of the United States 
are, measured by European standards, almost completely ignorant 
of the nature and proper use of wines. The very name ‘ French 
wines ’ suggests to many worthy people only visions of naughti- 
ness and profligacy. Moreover, fanaticism has been actively at 
work creating misapprehension on the subject. An eminent (I 
believe the most eminent) leader of the Anti-Saloon League 
assured me not long ago that wines were just as bad as whiskey, 
and that practically all the criminality of the American troops 
in France was the work of men who were ‘frenzied’ by the 
wicked French wines. He, being equally ignorant of wines 
and of France and its customs, was doubtless perfectly sincere 
in what he said. 

A still more formidable obstacle to amendment of the law in 
this direction, however, is the widespread fear that the selling of 
beer and wine could not be permitted without reintroducing the 
sale of whiskey and re-establishing the saloons. Strength has beén 
given to this fear by the frequent convictions for evasion of the 
law of the keepers of places where ‘ soft drinks ’ only are supposed 
to be sold. If you cannot stop whiskey from being sold at ice- 
cream parlours and soda fountains, it is argued, how much more 
difficult it will be to prevent it in beer-gardens and wine-taverns. 
And, whatever New York and the larger cities may think on the 
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subject, the country as a whole is entirc!y determined never again 
to tolerate the saloons. 

The one benefit which does undoubtedly seem to have accrued, 
even from the present ridiculously imperfect enforcement of the 
law, is that it has materially reduced rowdyism and crimes of 
violence (as well as the squandering of the weekly pay) among the 
employees massed in factories and mines. It was my pleasure 
not long ago to dine with an employer of labour on a considerable 
scale. On that occasion there were served cocktails before dinner, 
three kinds of wine at the table, liqueurs to follow, and whiskey 
and soda before we parted. At dinner the host expatiated on the 
advantages of the law in the diminution of ‘ Saturday night crime ’ 
among his workmen. 

Similarly, in one of the Southern States a very charming lady, 
with a cocktail in her hand, explained to me between sips how 
great was the benefit of having whiskey made so hard to come by 
among the negro labourers in the neighbouring mills and factories. 
And this is, of course, generally recognised : that Prohibition, so 
far as it operates at all at present, is much more prohibitive to the 
poor than to the rich ; and it is the poor who have to consume the 
larger proportion of the poisonous substitutes for whiskey, the 
sale of which is facilitated by the secrecy imposed by the law. 

Incidentally, it is worth remarking that one curious result of 
the law which appears so far to have gone unnoticed is the 
impetus it has given to the consumption of cocktails by women. 
I do not imply that this consumption is carried too far, or that it 
is in any way deleterious ; but merely state the fact. Before the 
Prohibition Amendment the business man, after the close of 
office hours, generally went to his club for an hour or two before 
going home, and there he had whatever cocktail or other drink he 
required ; or he stopped at a saloon or hotel bar on his way home. 
That now being difficult, he takes his cocktail at his house, where 
it is likely to be shared (it is commonly mixed) by the ladies of his 
family. 

Some twenty-five years ago I remember being immensely 
interested in watching a Southern lady mixing mint juleps for a 
party of five orsix. They were extremely good juleps, and it was, 
at that time, a quite uncommon accomplishment for a woman to 
know how to concoct drinks. There are not many ladies in well- 
to-do houses now—certainly in the Eastern States—who are not 
experts at the making of cocktails. 

As to the effects of Prohibition, so far as it is operating, in the 
more important aspects, it is as yet (after four years) impossible 
to draw any definite conclusions, evidence on both sides being so 
abundant and so entirely contradictory. It is uncertain whether 

-more whiskey is drunk in the United States now than before the 
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passage of the Amendment, or less. It is certain, however, that 
much of what is drunk is of the very worst quality. 

Whether the effect on crime has on the whole been beneficial 
or not is equally uncertain. The United States has since the 
adoption of Prohibition suffered from a ‘ crime wave,’ which, 
however, may be due to causes quite other than liquor. The 
friends of Prohibition (who are immensely better organised than 
their opponents) publish impressive statistics of the diminution of 
crime in one area and another ; but on the other hand there has 
been no lack of dicta from the Bench to the effect that never have 
crimes of violence resulting from drink been so numerous or so 
brutal. It is claimed (but it is impossible to confirm the state- 
ment) that there are more deaths now from the drinking of the 
vile liquors supplied as ‘ whiskey’ than there ever were from 
alcoholism in the past. 

Whether more money is spent now on liquor than formerly is 
also unascertainable. That there is, probably, less dribbling away 
of weekly pay-rolls has already been explained ; but against that 
is the fact that very large numbers of people have not materially 
reduced their consumption, and when an authentic bottle of any 
well-known brand of Scotch whiskey costs anything from 3/. in 
New York to ro/. (and even more) in, say, Colorado, which is 
situated so distressingly far from any frontier, it is evident that the 
aggregate expenditure must be very large. The big money made 
in the illicit trade is proof of the same thing. 

It is claimed by the advocates of Prohibition that the present 
opposition to the law is temporary only, and that a new generation 
is growing up of persons who will have no taste for liquor because 
it is unknown to them. Perhaps. But a professor at one of the 
great universities told me that the effect of the law had so far been 
very corrupting to the undergraduates. The mere fact that liquor 
was theoretically unobtainable was a temptation which youth 
could not resist ; and much of the liquor drunk by the unsophis- 
ticated student was necessarily of a shocking quality. Also a 
theatrical manager told me that the effect of the law on chorus 
girls and the like was unquestionably bad. Girls who would not 
formerly have gone out with a man alone in an automobile—still 
less have accompanied him to his rooms—too often fell now 
before the inducement of getting illicit cocktails or champagne. 
How much importance to attach to these pieces of evidence I do 
not know. But they suggest that the arrival, in the near future 
at least, of a generation which will know nothing about liquor is 
less assured than the Prohibitionists appear to think. 

As there has been shown to be one solid advantage from Pro- 
hibition, in the diminution of the ‘ Saturday night ’ squandering 
and drunkenness of the massed workers in factories‘and the like, 
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so there must be set against this an equally solid and even more 
obvious disadvantage which has already been referred to, namely, 
the encouragement of a spirit of contempt for the law as such. 
This is not a matter in which (though one says it with humility) 
the American people can well afford much retrogression. They 
are a singularly lawless people now. It is probably an inevitable 
defect of one of their best qualities—their independence and spirit 
of individual self-expression, the obverse to which, perhaps, could 
not be other than a lack of reverence for all authority, including 
the authority of the law. In the particular case under discussion 
the tendency to show contempt for the law has been much fos- 
tered by the conspicuous part taken in evading the regulations by 
those who have been officially charged with enforcing them. 

There is yet, it would seem, a long struggle ahead of the United 
States, unless the Government is prepared to embark on a much 
more vigorous policy of enforcement than it has yet pursued, 
involving the expenditure of much money. Enforcement, more- 
over, is not going to be made any easier if other States should follow 
the example of New York, and leave it entirely to the Federal 
authorities, by withdrawing their own co-operation. Whether 
there will ultimately come a reign of real Prohibition, or whether, 
before that, a Congress will have been elected which will amend 
the Volstead Act in the direction indicated above, is a subject on 
which no wise man would prophesy with confidence. 

So far as there is any lesson to be drawn from American 
experience for our guidance in Great Britain, it is, first of all, to 
be noted that, as explained above, the conditions which provoked 
the law in the United States are conditions which do not exist here 
or in any other country. Bad as many of our public-houses may 
be, the worst of them comes nowhere near the average badness of 
the saloons. Nor is there, on the other hand, in the British peoples 
anything like the same spirit of defiance of the law nor anything 
like the same ignorance, universal over the greater part of the 
United States, of the proper use of wines and the lighter drinks 
generally. When all is said, however, and after allowance has 
been made for all differences in the conditions and temper of the 
two peoples, the impression which a study of the results of the 
present law in the United States must, I think, make on any 
observer is that there could hardly be a worse way to set about 
making a people sober than by a general prohibitory Act, except 
after very slow and careful approach to it. 


H. Perry ROBINSON. 
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THE COTTON TRADE’S PLIGHT 


THERE are many people in the industrial north, no doubt, who do 
not comprehend fully how it comes about that the greatest textile 
trade of the world continues to suffer severe losses and has 
remained in a moribund state for a period so inordinately long, 
and there must be a still greater number outside who are puzzled 
to know, when nearly every other industry is showing signs of 
revival, why the cotton trade lags behind, and why, after three 
years of greatly restricted production, it cannot take its former 
place at the head of our great exporting industries. 

Having occupied voluntarily official positions in this industry 
for over thirty years in connection with employers’ organisations, 
I have been compelled to study carefully all the problems of this 
vast and complex trade. I will give as briefly as I can the causes 
that have placed us in our present unenviable position, and will 
indicate how lethargy, misunderstanding, and prejudice at home 
have been more deterrent factors to recovery than even that 
combination of adverse circumstances which was brought about 
by the war. 

Lancashire’s staple industry being so largely an export trade, 
it necessarily suffered severely on account of the latter. One of 
the greatest mistakes made at the outbreak of the war was in not 
following the advice that was tendered regarding the handling of 
the cotton crop of the world, and another which has been equally 
disastrous was the disbanding of the Cotton Control Board for 
regulating the industry to war conditions which were absolutely 
necessary for an industry that imports all its raw material and 
exports over three quarters of its manufactures. To put it briefly, 
the cotton industry could only run half its machinery, but notwith- 
standing this, by regulating supply to demand, the employers and 
operatives who were compelled to stop were provided for by the. 
payment of a levy by the sections able to carry on. As everyone 
knows, the upheaval created by the war still exists all over the 
world, and the cotton trade’s difficulties and severe losses during 
the last three years are attributable entirely to the senseless com- 
petition at home for the restricted trade which has been possible. 

One thing should be understood clearly, and that is that the 
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bad trade from which Lancashire has been suffering is in no sense 
due to the world having either a surfeit of cotton goods or having 
found elsewhere a means of supplying its wants. The legitimate 
needs of the world have never yet been satisfied ; there may have 
been stocks here and there which could not be disposed of owing 
to one cause or another, but the requirements of consumers have 
never been met if one looks at the matter from a world standpoint. 
I mean by this, of course, that more and more people are requiring 
to be clothed as civilisation advances, and means of producing 
that clothing have not kept pace with the expanding demand. 
Moreover, there is nothing to justify pessimism when one looks 
abroad for evidences of that competition which timid people seem 
to think will rob, or has robbed, England of its pride of place, for 
if Lancashire has been comparatively idle of late it has the satis- 
faction of knowing that no other country is securing its markets. 
The pessimists, I know, point to fairly large purchases of English 
textile machinery for other countries, but this expansion is more 
apparent than real, and when renewals and the ravages made by 
the war have been taken into account, there is no great surplus 
left for ordinary trade development. 

Take India as an illustration. There has been much talk of 
how India was developing her cotton trade, and how in a few years’ 
time she would have such resources at her command that she 
would be practically independent of Lancashire. Mills were being 
erected by the score, it was said, and machinery was being pur- 
chased in enormous quantity. Opportunely there comes to hand 
a return of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, which shows that 
from I912 to the present time the spindles in the whole of India 
have only increased by 867,000 and the number of mills by 
thirty. What the size of each of these mills is can be judged by 
the fact that the average mill in Lancashire accommodates well 
over 100,000 spindles, and thus at the outside the expansion on 
the spinning side in India during the whole decade is but equiva- 
lent to seven or eight of such mills as are to be found in the Oldham 
area. There has been a greater development in India on the 
manufacturing side than on the spinning, but even then the 
expansion is infinitesimal when compared with the needs of the 
ever-growing population of India. Machinery, it has to be 
remembered, is always wearing out, and besides its pre-war cost 
in India being double that of erecting mills in England, and the 
cost of renewals and extensions at the present time being three 
or four times as much, it wears out more quickly in countries like 
India, China and Japan than it does in Lancashire, owing to the 
longer hours run and the want of skill on the part of the opera- 
tives, who seldom stay long enough at the work to make themselves 
really efficient. 
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The real causes of the present depression are, first of all, that 
the cotton industry has been built up largely on overseas trade. 
England, as already stated, has not only to import the whole of 
her raw cotton, but after spinning and manufacturing it she has 
to depend on overseas outlets for over three-quarters of her trade. 
Thus it is that, while other cotton-manufacturing countries make 
chiefly for their own requirements, England is dependent on 
settled and prosperous conditions abroad for taking off four-fifths 
of her production, and therefore has been singularly unfortunate 
since the war. India, our best customer, not only found herself 
with high-priced goods bought at the top of the boom which she 
has had great difficulty in disposing of, but she has been unable to 
sell her own products in Europe owing to the war conditions which 
still prevail ; China, our next best customer, has been afraid to 
give out orders owing to civil war conditions in the interior of the 
country ; Turkey, another great consumer of cotton goods, has 
until now been in a state of war with the Allies for nine years and 
has been unable to trade freely ; and Germany, Russia, and other 
countries have been in a state of turmoil and have had no chance 
of doing business on the old lines. Add to this the fact that 
cotton has been scarce and at a fabulous price, and even now costs 
nearly twice as much as in pre-war days, and one can understand 
the difficulties with which the staple trade of Lancashire has been 
faced. 

But on the top of all this there has been a domestic problem 
which has made things more difficult still, and which, if not solved 
quickly, threatens to bring the whole industry to ruin. I allude 
to the senseless competition which has been going on for the past 
three years among home producers. Instead of facing the situa- 
tion boldly and refusing to work at a loss, a policy has been 
adopted of making more goods than demand justified, with the 
inevitable consequence that forced sales have followed and weak 
sellers have made it impossible for anything like a fair market 
price to be maintained. In this way many millions of capital 
have been squandered, and shareholders, instead of receiving a fair 
return for the money invested, have, in addition to losing divi- 
dends, incurred heavy and increasing losses of capital. Naturally, 
such a policy has been made the most of by buyers of yarn and 
cloth, and trade, instead of being encouraged to develop on stable 
lines, has been restricted to a hand-to-mouth minimum. 

This went on for about two years without anything practical 
being done, the trade going from bad to worse and losses continuing 
all the time. In vain spinners looked to the Masters’ Federation 
to do something to put a stop to this state of affairs, but that body 
pursued a policy of secrecy and lifted no hand to put an end to 
this ruinous system of doing business. 
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My experience at the various International Cotton Congresses 
has taught me that, in comparison with other countries, the men 
of Lancashire are second to none in their practical knowledge of the 
cotton trade. Owing to the great development of the limited 
liability movement, however, many of the men who now conduct 
the English cotton industry have risen from the ranks of the 
operatives, and consequently lack the vision successfully to con- 
duct an industry, international in its scope, with the world’s 
trading conditions in their present demoralised state. All credit is 
due to these men for having risen, but their vision is narrow 
and personal, and sectional considerations have been allowed 
to overpower the consideration of the welfaré of the industry 
asa whole. It is unfortunate also that, except in connection with 
movements that are to their own personal advantage, they are 
against co-operation with the class from which they have risen. 

The cotton industry, instead of following the example of other 
industries whose volume of business has been affected by the war, 
has pursued more or less a policy of drift. Ten months ago, 
realising the disastrous effects of this policy, a number of deter- 
mined men, many of whom have large financial stakes in the 
industry, banded together as a Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee, over which I was asked to preside, and a policy was 
quickly formulated. First of all they called upon the Federation 
to sectionalise the trade and put into operation a scheme for 
scientifically restricting production to the level of demand, and 
later produced a costing scheme to show the enormous losses that 
were being incurred by the competition for the greatly reduced 
volume of trade. The Federation Committee, who from the 
start took up an attitude of hostility towards what they regarded 
as a rebel body, refused at the outset to listen to what was recom- 
mended by the Provisional Emergency Committee, but later pub- 
lished schemes in a modified form proposed by the Emergency 
Committee, without any recommendation for their adoption. 
The trade, knowing that the Federation had no disciplinary 
powers, continued to do as it pleased, and the Emergency Com- 
mittee, having seen from the beginning that the Federation was 
powerless to enforce its edicts and did not command the loyalty of 
its members, strongly recommended the setting up of a body 
which should be in a position effectively to control the industry and 
to impose substantial penalties on those who were inclined to per- 
sist in practices detrimental to the trade as a whole. Those who 
made the proposal, which was really for a scheme on the principle 
of the Cotton Control Board established during the war, saw that 
it would be necessary to bring into line the spinners, manufac- 
turers and operatives if success were to be assured, the operatives 
to withdraw their labour from firms which refused to fall into line 
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and to receive pecuniary compensation for any loss of employ- 
ment which might be entailed in carrying out the decisions of the 
Board. 

Mr. W. Gee, President of the Textile Factory Workers’ Associa- 
tion, at the recent meeting of the representatives of that body, 
stated that the cotton trade had never been in so serious a state 
as it is at present, and that a joint scheme embracing representa- 
tives of employers and operatives would do more to stabilise 
industrial enterprise than any other conceivable effort. 

Needless to say, this far-reaching suggestion, which would have 
carried us a long way on the road to harmonious co-operation 
between Capital and Labour, was strenuously opposed by the 
committee of the Master Spinners’ Federation, who saw nothing 
in the scheme but what they considered to be the usurpation of 
their powers. They began by questioning the legality of co- 
operation between employers and employed for the purpose of 
enforcing decisions upon individual employers, regardless of the 
fact that they themselves had for twelve months past been 
seeking to obtain the help of the operatives to oblige every cotton 
spinner to subscribe sixpence on every bale of cotton bought, for 
the benefit of a scheme of cotton-growing within the Empire. 
This scheme is now enforced by legal enactment. Then it was also 
contended that it would be totally impossible to do anything in a 
comprehensive way for a trade so varied in character as cotton- 
spinning; and later they denounced the ‘Cotton Advisory 
Board ’ idea as one which meant the setting up of a hateful system 
of interference with private initiative. 

This was quite an erroneous conclusion : the Cotton Control 
Board was administered by the cotton trade itself, and is acknow- 
ledged to have been conspicuously successful. As to it being 
impossible to legislate for a trade so complicated as cotton-spinning, 
the Provisional Emergency Committee had not only the Cotton 
Control Board’s actual achievement to point to, but it had a 
working example in Belgium, where the spinning trade is at 
present most effectively controlled. Indeed, it will be seen that 
the Provisional Emergency Committee have proposed nothing but 
what has already been successfully carried out. 

The opponents of the appointment of an Advisory Board are 
constantly saying that matters are entirely different from what 
they were during the war. Could anything be more absurd than 
such a contention when it is only within the last month that we 
have come to peace terms with Turkey, are still wrangling with 
Germany, and trade is even more disorganised owing to the war 
than when we were actually fighting ? 

What was aimed at by the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee was neither interference with the conduct of business 
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nor the formation of anything in the nature of a trust. A little 
thought would show that there could be neither one nor the other 
where the operatives sat on a board on equal terms with the 
employers, and where it obviously would be to the interest of the 
workers that charges should be kept down to the minimum in 
order that trade and employment should be stimulated in every 
way. There was no desire on the part of any member of the 
committee to restrain initiative in any way or to harass anyone in 
the conduct of his own business. It was recognised from the first 
that there could be no interference with the management of 
individual mills, nor that exceptional capacity, and enterprise 
should be robbed of their reward ; all that was asked was that 
average working prices should be maintained and that those who 
found themselves in a favourable position for working should, in 
order to secure the continuance of this, contribute a levy for the 
maintenance of both employers and operatives compelled to stop 
in the interests of the-whole industry. An illustration of the ill 
effects resulting from the non-adoption of such a scheme is to be 
seen at the present moment, when many of those who ordinarily 
spin American cotton are adapting their machinery to spin the 
finer cotton grown in Egypt, which is at present profitable, but an 
extension of this course will soon reduce profits materially. 

The Emergency Committee saw that what was wanted to save 
the situation was that the system adopted by the members of the 
bleaching trade should be applied in principle to the spinning 
section of the cotton trade. This system, which saved the Irish 
and Scottish linen bleaching trade a number of years ago, and has 
since been adopted with success by the Bleachers’ Association, 
provided that the trade should be controlled as a whole and such 
penalties enforced as would oblige every member to carry out the 
regulations which were put into force; this has been eminently 
successful although they have only a little over 50 per cent. of 
their normal employment. 

Inertia and prejudice, however, are very hard to fight, and 
both at the moment seem to be in the ascendant in the cotton- 
spinning trade. The Master Spinners’ Federation having appealed 
to the narrowest instincts of its members, decided to settle the 
matter with a ballot, and the result of this has been that the bias 
raised against ‘ control’ has for the moment carried the day. 

It is plain that the matter cannot rest here. The foremost 
exporting industry of the country cannot be allowed to fall into 
decay simply because a successful appeal has been made to selfish- 
ness ; other means must be taken to save the trade and to rescue 
the majority from the threatened results of their own supineness. 
The action of the operatives themselves may yet have a potent 
effect upon the situation, and if they wake up in time to see how 
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their interests are being jeopardised no reactionary element in the 
Masters’ Federation can stand against them. A large section of 
the workers are already alive to the situation, and but for the 
action of one or two of their trade union leaders, there might by 
now have been a position which could not be disregarded. The 
matter is one which vitally affects the operatives, who have been 
so severely hampered by working short time for the past three 
years, and it is not to be expected that they will be quiescent once 
they fully grasp the effect of the carrying out of the Provisional 
Emergency Committee’s recommendations. 

But whatever may be in store for the cotton trade—and I have 
never for a moment lost faith in its ultimate destiny, provided 
always that the present apathy and want of vision can be overcome 
—there is no doubt it will be all the better and stronger for having 
had such a devoted body of men as the Provisional Emergency 
Committee to watch over its fortunes at a very critical period in 
its history, and the whole trade will yet come to see how usefully 
and tirelessly it has been working in the interests of both employers 
and employed during the past ten months. The main object of 
the Provisional Emergency Committee, as I have indicated, has 
been not to form a close corporation for the trade, but to estab- 
lish an advisory body which should replace the present haphazard 
methods of doing business by a scheme which would be of real 
guidance to all concerned, and keep something like a balance 
between supply and demand. This manifestly would be to the 
advantage of the consumer, for with a firm hand on the lever of 
trade we could so adjust things that the succession of booms and 
slumps could be avoided, and we should not have constantly 
recurring periods when prices mount to such a height that the 
consumer is unable to purchase his normal requirements. Any- 
thing that seriously prejudices an industry of such magnitude 
would, more or less, adversely affect all our national activities. 

I am sure this will be fully realised when I state that in 1920, 
with considerably reduced volume, but inflated prices, yarn and 
cloth exports amounted to no less a sum than 400,000,000/. 
If we could have steady trade in the place of the wild fluctuations 
we have nowadays it would be to the advantage of everybody : 
the consumer would be able to buy at a figure which has been 
impossible under existing conditions, the workers would be kept 
regularly employed, and the investor would get a constant, if . 
moderate, return on his capital. 

CHARLES W. MACARA. 
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LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


In the June number of The Nineteenth Century there appeared 
an article entitled ‘ Will Disarmament bring Peace?’ by Mr. 
Howard Little. Part of it was devoted to considering the 
improbability of the risk of war being diminished by reduced 
armaments, and the author pointed out that the immediate effect 
of reducing armaments would be to increase unemployment. When 
the Government of a country require fewer munitions, the workers 
usually engaged in their production lose their employment, and 
help to swell the large army of ‘ out-of-works.’ Competition and 
commercial rivalry then become more keen, and the animosity 
and friction engendered by these rivalries are as likely to cause 
war—although the fighting forces may have been reduced—as in 
the days when the race for armaments was maintained. This 
argument may be sound or not, and it is not intended in this 
article to deal with that side of the question, but rather to discuss 
the deductions and statements made about the effect of labour- 
saving machinery on employment. 

About half the article is given to an examination of the results 
of the introduction of labour-saving machinery on the labour 
market, and the author is convinced that the results are harmful 
and permanent. He writes: 


We are constantly told by so-called economists that such inventions 
do not create unemployment. This paradox is said to be explained by 
the simple assertion that when the product is cheapened the demand for 
it increases; therefore more employment will soon be available. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these high authorities omit all mention of cases where 
increased employment has actually come into being as a result of the 
continued use of such devices. A very little reflection makes it clear that 
in all industries the modern trend for unemployment is to increase. 


The best statistics of unemployment available over a long period 
are the returns supplied by the trade unions. These figures do 
not include the whole of the workers in our industries, but they 
do include a very large proportion of the skilled workers who 
would be most affected by labour-saving machinery, and are 
indicative of the whole trade of the country. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNION MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED. 
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The great development of labour-saving machinery has taken 
place in the last fifty or sixty years covered by the above table, 
and it is evident that, whatever may be the immediate effect of 
the introduction of this machinery, the ultimate effect is not to 
create the serious unemployment the author expects. The 
number of unemployed rises and falls with the state of trade, and 
is affected by various internal and external influences, and 
fluctuates throughout the whole period. If the complete tables 
be examined it will be found that there is no general increase in 
the percentage of unemployment, in spite of the changed methods 
of production. 

The author of the article then states that a new machine will 
enable one workman to do the work that was formerly produced 
by ten men at least, and in some cases one operator can do the 
work of one hundred men. He bases his argument, however, on 
the lowest figure cf one producer doing the work of ten men, and 
thus nine men are unemployed, unless the output and consumption 
of the goods are multiplied ten times. It seems scarcely reason- 
able to fix the productivity at ten times as the minimum increase 
due to all labour-saving machinery. The average increase is 
probably much less than ten times for each machine ; but if the 
capacity for output of each worker be compared over a number 
of years, the growth may be much greater owing to the gradual 
introduction of many new types of machines. The tendency of 
invention in manufacture is to advanee gradually, and the new. 
machines usually only affect a portion of the workers in an 
industry. The cost of that particular part or process carried out 
by the new machine is reduced, and the demand for the whole 
product of the factory is stimulated owing to the lessened price. 
The result is that though employment may be reduced in one 
section of the trade or factory, it is increased in the others, owing 
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to the larger output. The introduction of new machinery is not 
immediate and universal in any industry. The conservatism of 
manufacturers, the want of sufficient capital to purchase new and 
expensive machinery, and the natural hesitation to buy plant 
until it has been proved to be efficient, all tend to delay the 
abandonment of the older methods, and help to ease the position 
of the workers who are liable to be displaced. In all industries it 
is possible to find good, bad and indifferent methods of production 
in the factories, and the absence in many of them of the modern 
labour-saving machinery is proof of the above statement that the 
transformation is slow and progressive. 
The cotton trade is particularly referred to jin the article : 


To what factories can the economists point saying: ‘ Here is the truth 
of our contention proved in this industry’? Even the cotton trade, 
which was seriously improved on scientific principles seventy years ago, 
cannot yet furnish evidence of the soundness of the contention. 

The evidence will clearly show that in the cotton trade the inven- 
tion of labour-saving machinery has not led to less labour being 
employed, but to a very great increase in the number of operatives. 
Chevalier made some careful inquiries into the cotton trade, and 
he estimated that, owing to the use of machinery, one workman 
spinning cotton in 1840 produced as much as 320. men before 
1769. In 1855 he estimated that, owing to improved labour- 
saving machinery, one workman was producing as much as 
700 workers previous to 1769, the year in which Arkwright 
patented his first spinning machine. This enormous change in a 
worker’s capacity had not led to decreased, but to increased, 
employment, and it is instructive to compare the returns of 
factory inspectors of the number of cotton operatives from 1835 
to 1901, a period when invention was steadily replacing hand 
labour by machinery. In addition we have had to face the 
competition of the United States, the Continent, and India, 
where a very large number of cotton factories have been erected. 


OPERATIVES IN COTTON FACTORIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Year. Operatives. Year. Operatives. Year. Operatives. 


1835 218,000 1867 401,100 1895 538,900 
1838 259,500 1870 450,100 IgoI 513,000 
1847 316,400 1874 479,600 1907 577,000 
1850 331,000 1878 483,000 1914 689,000 
1856 379,300 1885 504,100 
1862 451,600 1890 528,800 








The population of the United Kingdom in 1831 was 24,028,584, 
and in IgII it had risen to 45,221,615. In other words, while the 
population had not doubled in eighty years, the number of cotton 
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operatives had more than trebled, in a period in which there had 

been an extraordinary development of labour-saving machinery. 
What clearer proof is needed that in spite of, or rather because of, 
the greater use of machinery, the number of workers in an industry 
is increased, and as the price of the commodity is reduced the 
consumption is stimulated ? 

Reference is also made to a firm of motor-car builders, which 
in all probability is Ford’s immense organisation. The author 
states that a car in that factory only requires 13/. Ios. worth of 
labour in its construction, and ‘ as the men are very highly paid, 
this means even less employment than the price of the labour 
suggests.’ Surely low labour costs and high weekly earnings are 
not to be deplored! Is not the criterion of the value of an 
industry to the community the usefulness and efficiency of the 
services provided? In little more than twenty years the huge 
Ford factories have been developed, over 50,000 people are 
employed, and about one complete car is turned out every minute 
of every working day in the year. If the mass-production methods 
had not been adopted in the Ford factories, the cost would have 
been much higher, and the demand for the cars much less and 
fewer workmen employed. The effect on employment owing to 
the labour-saving machinery used in these factories cannot be 
gauged by the number of workers directly employed. As a result 
of the enormous output, coal and iron miners are working hard 
hundreds of miles away, steel furnaces and copper smelters are 
busy, and cotton operatives, paint and varnish makers, rubber 
and silk producers, machine tool manufacturers, railwaymen and 
retail salesmen are all employed because the cost of the Ford car 
is low, and the public demand for it is stupendous. 

Two other industries in which labour-saving machinery has 
been largely introduced will show that, in spite of the new methods, 
the persons employed have increased both absolutely and relatively 
to the growth of the population in the country. The complete 
statistics of the Census of 1921 have not yet been published, and 
therefore the comparison is limited to the years 1871 to IgII, a 
period of numerous inventions and improvements. 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 











Date. Males. | Females. Persons. Decennial increase. 





1871 11,058,934 11,653,332 22,712,266 13'21I per cent. 
1881 12,639,902 | 13,334,624 25,974-439 1436 
1891 14,052,901 | 14,949,624 29,002,525 1165» 
1901 15,728,613 | 15,799,230 32,527,843 i. 
IgII 17,445,608 | 18,624,884 36,070,492 10°89, 

















In the engineering trade great changes have been made in the 
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last thirty or forty years, and the use of high-speed steel for 
cutting-tools, of turret lathes, screw and gear-cutting mechanisms 
and other inventions, has made it possible for one man to do now 
the work that formerly was done by several men. In spite of 
these changes, the number of persons employed in England and 
Wales as engine and machine makers, millwrights, fitters, 
turners, tool-makers, watch-makers, etc., is as follows: 


Year. Persons. Decennial increase. 





1881 253,994 
1891 323,327 
IgOI 507,782 
IQII 564,994 


13,982 267,976 13°7 
18,904 342,231 27°7 
22,738 530,520 550 
37,413 602,407 13°5 





1871 222,594 «| 12,990 235,584 - — percent. 
| 











In the printing trade similar improvements have been made, 
not by one sweeping change that has revolutionised the industry, 
but by the continuous invention of machines that carry out a 
process or a part of a process with less labour than formerly. 
The last forty years have seen the invention of composing machines 
by which one man can set as many letters as five or six men 
working by hand. The growth in the size and the speed of the 
printing machinery, and the use of many automatic appliances, 
have probably increased the output per person employed in 
printing sheets to nearly the same extent. The modern novel is 
now bound by a series of complicated machines, whereas some 
forty years ago all the processes except two or three were carried 
out by hand. Under the conditions of hand labour it needed 
the work of about 450 women and of about 600 men for an hour 
to produce 5000 cloth-bound novels of the usual size. By the 
use of labour-saving machinery the same work can now be done 
by about 130 women and about 170 men in an hour, #.e., what 
formerly required approximately 1050 hours of labour to produce 
is now completed in approximately 300 hours. 

The increase in the output of newspapers per man employed is 
as great as or greater than in other forms of printing. The printing 
industry shows how necessary it is, when considering the effect of 
machinery on employment, not to examine only the actual trade 
or part of the trade concerned, but to consider the reaction owing 
to increased output on the industries that are allied to it. The 
much greater use of machinery in the printing industry has 
coincided with improved education, and the cheapening of books 
and newspapers has caused a very large increase in the number of 
persons engaged as booksellers and newspaper dealers to distribute 
the greater output made possible by the use of machinery. 
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The numbers employed in England and Wales in printing, 
binding and lithographing, are as follows : 


Publishers, book- 
Tne 
ers. 
Decennial increase. wr 


Printers, binders and lithographers. 
Persons. Persons. 


66,071 a= 
87,483 | 32:4 per cent. 
121,207 | 38'5 2 
149,793 | 23°5 ” 
184,075 | 23°6 a 


These figures conclusively prove that the use of labour-saving 
machinery does not permanently reduce the number of persons 
employed, but, on the contrary, actually increases it. The com- 
parison of the percentages of increase of the population and of 
persons employed in the engineering and printing trades is 
instructive : 

DECENNIAL INCREASE. 


Year, 


1871 
1881 


Population. 


13°21 per cent. 
14°36 ” 


Engineering. 


13°7 per cent. 


Printing. 


32°4 per cent. 


1891 f 11-65 ” 27°7 ” 38°5 ” 
1901 ° 12°17 9 54°9 ” 23°5 ” 
IQII 4 10°89 ‘“ 13°5 * 23°0 én 








The arguments apply with varying force to all the great 
industries of the country, with the exception of agriculture. In 
the thirty years from 1881 to 1911 the Census shows that the 
number of persons in England and Wales engaged in industrial 
occupations, which include those trades affected by labour-saving 
machinery, had grown from 6,373,367 to 9,468,238, or an increase 
of 48 percent. In the same period the population had grown from 
25,974,439 to 36,070,492, or an increase of only 38 per cent. In 
the same period the number of persons in agriculture had dropped 
from 1,383,184 to 1,291,828. This was due to two causes. The 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce had led to more land 
being laid down to grass, and thus less labour was required, and 
at the same time labour-saving machinery, such as steam ploughs, 
reapers and binders, mowing and sowing machines, was used. 
The possible output of manufactured goods is limited by the 
amount of labour and machinery available, which can easily be 
increased. The output of agriculture is strictly limited by the 
number of acres available, and therefore labour-saving machinery 
does tend permanently to reduce the number of persons employed 
in this industry. 


HH 2 
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In order to strengthen his argument, the author cites two 
companies : one whose capital was five times greater in 1920 than 
in 1919, and no more hands were employed in 1922, and the other 
whose rg9rg capital had grown twelve and a half times in 1920, 
though the labour had not been increased. Is it fair or reasonable 
to compare the boom of 1919-20 with the slump of 1922? In 
1920 wages and materials were rising rapidly, banks were calling 
in their loans, and much more working capital was needed, and 
orders were so plentiful that new factories were built or rented 
and additional machinery ordered. In 1922 machinery was 
standing idle, and many employees were discharged, as there was 
no work. Some of the increased capital may be due to the 
capitalisation of reserves, and thus the actual capital employed 
has not been increased. 

The writer also makes the following statement : 


To-day in our own Government offices thousands of young girls are 

engaged at the age of fourteen and upwards to operate calculating machines, 
These young people are employed on the distinct understanding that at 
the age of eighteen they will be superannuated. They commence at a 
salary of ten shillings per week and receive yearly increments of two 
shillings. 
Careful inquiries have been made, and nowhere have these 
conditions been found. The only information was that some 
temporary work of the character mentioned was paid for at the 
rate of twenty shillings per week, rising to twenty-two shillings 
and sixpence per week, and was for special work connected with the 
recent Census. These girls were definitely told that their engage- 
ment would only last about eighteen months, and there was no 
question of their being dismissed at the age of eighteen. A 
colossal and occasional task, such as the Census, necessitates 
a great deal of temporary work, and it is unfair thus to blame 
the Government for putting young people into so-called ‘ blind 
alley jobs,’ and to mention a salary which is exactly one-half the 
amount which was paid. 

It is evident from the above arguments that the invention of 
labour-saving machinery does not permanently create unemploy- 
ment, but instead increases the number of persons engaged. 
In addition it brings within the purchasing power of the 
worker goods, services, and amenities, which would otherwise be 
beyond his reach, if it had not been for the reduced cost due to 
mass production and the greater use of machinery. Although 
this is the final result of the inventions of the last few generations, 
it must not be forgotten that at the time of the introduction of 
the new machinery there is a displacement of labour. The older 
and less efficient workers are more likely to lose their jobs than 
those who are younger and more able to adapt themselves to the 
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new methods. The greater subdivision and demarcation of 
labour make it more difficult for a workman to transfer his energies 
to any other section of the trade to which he belongs, and the 
result may be that some who are displaced may never be able to 
secure again regular and permanent employment. It is the duty 
of all who are engaged in industry to mitigate as far as possible 
the suffering and loss that may be caused to some workers by the 
onward march of invention which brings to the whole community 
so many advantages. 
W. Howarp HAZELL. 
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THE SERVICE MAN’S HOME-COMING 


A LITTLE group of ex-soldiers was breaking up after an intimate 
gossip about old times. : 

‘ After all,’ said one of them, ‘ some of us can’t help thinking 
that we fought the war for nothing.’ 

There was none of the rage of despair in the speaker’s voice. 
His slight shrug of the shoulders expressed his sense of disillusion, 
and hinted that there was no more to be said about it. They had 
been fighting their battles over again, as men do when they get 
together among themselves, traversing old familiar ground where 
the voices of sergeants had once filled the air, or someone had won 
praise by a profitable feat of scrounging, or Jerry’s boisterousness 
had jerked the heart into the mouth. ‘ All for nothing.’ Well, 
that’s that. ‘C’est comme ca,’ as they said in the estaminets. They 
were not thinking of getting up ex-service men’s protest meetings. 
They had never done that kind of thing. They left that to men 
whom they thought of as A.S.C. orderlies, or ex-munition workers 
of the Bolshevik brand, or politicians with an axe to grind. They 
were not the sort that clamoured to have women turned out of 
jobs to make way for their own deserving selves. They were just 
average examples of the ordinary ex-service man, who ‘ carries on’ 
as he has always done, grousing from time to time, taking an 
interest in football, luxuriating on rare occasions in the secret, 
forbidden joy of reminiscence, recalling—but only with the men 
who had shared it—that vivid experience which was their one, 
their unique, claim to distinction. 

‘All for nothing.’ The words were not meant to convey 
reproaches against an ungrateful country. Rather they suggested 
a fatalism steeped in bitterness deeper than that of the men 
who complained that they had rendered services and had been 
forgotten. For theirs was not a complaint about services 
unrewarded ; it was the revealing sense of disillusion, showing 
that they had never rendered a service ; that they had gone, not 
as ‘ heroes,’ but on a fool’s errand to fight in a war that was not 
worth fighting. They had endured the unsightly, dirty life of 
the battle-fields with a cheery and modest sense of merit, with a 
belief that they were making some contribution to a good cause 
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But now, it transpired, this had been a stupid article of faith 
which was exploded. They had contributed nothing ; they must 
give up their good deeds ; they must abandon their one and only 
claim to distinction, and admit that they had been dupes. 

In those half-miserable, half-happy campaigning days they 
had expected so many things to happen after the war, some 
reasonable, some unreasonable. ‘ Aprés la guerre’ was a tanta- 
lising expression which too often expressed the fourth count in 
‘this year, next year, some time, never.’ Still, it was an ideal, 
suggesting at least a home-coming of some kind, the warmest of 
warm welcomes somewhere where the home fires were burning, a 
sort of glorified ‘ leave ’ unspoilt by the glumness of its expiration. 
No, they had not expected to march through the streets of London, 
a procession of two million men with buttons beautifully cleaned, 
amid the hurrahs of the populace. They expected nothing like 
that. But, all the same, the final episode of home-coming had 
been, in anticipation, just the least bit dramatised—there was a 
petty halo somewhere in the picture. Certainly they never 
imagined that they would come home in the way in which, as it 
turned out, they did come home. 

Never, perhaps, in history was there such an anticlimax to a 
drama. Ido not blame the authorities, who had an almost super- 
human task, but one notes the fact : the Army was not brought 
home ; it straggled home. In groups of two, or three, or four, men 
suddenly slipped away from their units, joining other groups from 
other units, and the resultant rabble was herded into a camp at 
Boulogne, drifted, under an unknown and unwilling officer, on toa 
ship, and fell out for the last time in a chilly demobilisation camp. 
Thus, with the signing of a few tedious papers, the thing was ended. 
A chapter in life was concluded, as it had begun, with an army 
form. It was as if there had been nothing in between that 
first scribbling of a signature and the last. ‘ Your King and 
country need you’; ‘ Your King and country no longer need 
you.’ 

But many lingered on in France or other scenes of war, watch- 
ing their units diminishing, green with envy of those who had 
gone, eating their hearts out in an idleness more demoralising than 
active service, till, after many weary months of waiting, they 
believed themselves, as, in fact, they sometimes were, forgotten, 
stranded there, unwanted aliens among foreign civilians whase 
war-time affection was quickly cooling. 

And so that mighty British Army, recruited with so brave a 
flourish, melted ingloriously away. The companionship slowly 
dwindled before it finally ceased, and one by one the men drifted 
to their homes if they still had homes, and found themselves one 
day, quite suddenly, it seemed, released and in mufti, made 
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suitably conscious of the fact that it was not they, but the Army, 
which had been so interesting to men, so petted by the women. 
They were strangers in a strange world. If they got jobs—and 
most of them did get jobs at that time—they found themselves 
suddenly immersed in a civilian routine, cheek by jowl with men 
and women who had been completely absorbed in precisely that 
routine during the years of the war, for whom indeed the war had 
meant mainly just that, or not so very much besides ; and this 
routine, the absorbing occupation of these civilians during the 
years which had been so otherwise eventful and varied for the 
soldiers, became now for them also their petty preoccupation, 
to be taken up, if possible, exactly in the day-to-day spirit 
dictated by the civilians. They fell in with it, just as they had 
been accustomed to ‘ fall in’ at the word of command, without 
much questioning or any audible complaint. 

It was not the home-coming they had expected, for the homes 
which they had left behind them in the war were not the same 
homes when they came back. They found themselves, as I said, 
strangers in a strange land, or a land at most mockingly half 
familiar. For one thing, they themselves had changed ; and for 
another, the English people in England had changed. During the 
war there were two nations: the nation at home and the nation 
overseas. Both were passing through strenuous and quite novel 
experiences, and during times such as those character is not only 
rapidly modified, but strikes out on new paths of evolution, 
leaving the straight, even, calculable line of normal experience, 
adapting itself to diverted courses and changing levels. The 
nation at home swung off buoyantly on its new course, taking deep 
draughts of the romantic tragedy of the war, organising itself for 
unaccustomed works, setting its women to zestful tasks, accustom- 
ing itself to the sight of khaki in the streets and the strange 
uniforms of virile young women, rationing itself, paying taxes, 
making money and sustaining the markets, keeping the theatres 
open for the entertainment of the ‘ boys ’ and the maintenance of 
its own high moral—in a word, ‘ carrying on’ not without some 
consciousness of merit, with a feeling that, after all, its lot was 
in some ways harder than that of the ‘ lads in the trenches,’ whose 
idealised lives were described for women, in the language which 
specially appealed to women, by gifted descriptive writers in the 
daily Press. During all this time the nation at home was rapidly 
evolving under its new conditions, developing into something 
appreciably, if indescribably, different. 

That other, the overseas, part of the nation was also passing 
through novel experiences. That also was undergoing a sea- 
change. The complete, abundant otherness of the new experi- 
- ences, the swift reversal of all normal standards of conduct, com- 
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fort, consideration, the obligatory acceptance of new values, the 
monotony of hitherto unimagined things alternating with an 
infinite variety of movements, were leaving an indelible mark upon 
character, giving them, if not necessarily a broader, at least an 
utterly different, outlook upon life. The Expeditionary Force 
in France became an immense and highly organised society, 
unlike any other society known in human experience, living its 
own self-absorbed life. It was like a vast nomadic tribe, con- 
stantly shifting and camping and shifting again. The mere terri- 
tory it covered seemed to the individual soldier as large as a coun- 
try. Those who lived mainly in or close to the front line were 
amongst an exclusively male, khaki-clad population ; officers, 
men, animals, motors and guns, to which may be added shells, 
were the only living, active things around them day by day. 
Even a railway train, if it should come thus far, was a romantic, 
entrancing object, arriving from far-away, happier areas, where 
people lived in houses, and slept in inconceivable bliss in beds, 
and between sheets. And even if one rode ina car and sped 
into the back areas, travelling for hours into a region where 
one hoped to find only civilians, one still passed through 
towns, villages, and camps where khaki was in evidence, and 
town majors, area commandants, A.P.M.’s and R.T.O.’s held 
sway. It was the same all-embracing society which hemmed 
them in. 

There was no escape from its physical, mental, and moral 
clutch. In time men acquired the habit of thinking that this had 
been their life always, and always would be. The ‘ lovely war’ 
was becoming normal, and they came more and more to rely on one 
another, devising rudimentary but effective little comforts for 
themselves, finding great joy in divisional dramatic entertain- 
ments and concert-parties and the like. 

In short, whilst the nation at home was moving on and chang- 
ing, the society overseas was also changing and moving on, but 
not along the same road. The two societies were far apart. The 
nation at home was absorbed in its own strenuous life, thinking in 
terms of the war as it was carried on in England. Almost every- 
body tried to be sympathetic with the ‘ soldiers,’ but they were 
best acquainted with them as they appeared when enjoying the 
relaxation of leave, or in the parade ground atmosphere of the 
home camps. The letters from overseas did not tell very much. 
The writers were always ‘ in the pink, as I hope it leaves you at 
present.’ They wrote under the knowledge that their own 
officers read and censored their letters. They were forbidden to 
mention the names of places, or to describe military events. As 
Mr. Kipling says in his book on the Irish Guards, with pardonable 
exaggeration in the second part of the sentence, 
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they lied persistently and with intent in their home letters concerning 
their discomforts and exposure, and lent themselves to the impression, 
cultivated by some sedulous newspapers, that the trenches were electrically 
lighted abodes of comfort and jollity, varied with concerts and sports. 


And whilst they said next to nothing about their real lives in 
their letters to mothers, sisters and wives, on leave they said 
scarcely more. It was a polite convention at home, to which men 
on leave politely conformed, to respect their supposed disinclina- 
tion to talk about the war—as if most men did not then, as at all 
times, enjoy talking ‘shop’! The real disinclination was that of 
the people at home to listen. But the convention was quickly 
accepted, and the men talked about music-halls aid the affairs of 
their female or elderly relatives, were sympathetic about air raids, 
and immersed themselves in the gaieties which in those days could 
lift them so easily, for a brief space, to the seventh heaven of delight. 

Of course there were many points at which this gulf between 
the two societies was bridged. I need hardly mention the hos- 
pitals, where some tragic results of the war were apparent, though 
not its active life and movement. The latter aspect was more in 
evidence in canteens and other places of assembly, where friendly 
women easily gained without seeking the confidence of the troops. 
And there were many people who came and went between the two 
worlds. Generals and staff officers were half in the one, half in 
the other. The War Office itself and the war departments, 
though mainly in, and of, the society at home, made contact, and 
were sometimes reinforced by invalided officers. But when all 
is said and done, it is true to say—and I am not sure that it has 
ever been sufficiently recognised—that during the war there were 
two British communities, who lived different lives, looking out 
upon profoundly different worlds, passing through crises of a 
different kind, undergoing important developments of character 
under different mental, moral and material conditions. For the 
most part these two communities were out of touch, removed the 
one from the other by a whole universe. 

I do not mean that the overseas service man was in any degree 
better or worse than his fellow-countryman at home. I only mean 
that the latter had turned into one kind of animal, the former into 
another. If the truth be told, they were not really even in sym- 
pathy. Of course the men at the front were always ‘ heroes’ to 
the people at home, but they had no mind for the heroic life. 
They knew better. It was easy to make ‘heroes’ of men—as 
easy as to adopt the opposite attitude of utter insensibility or 
egotism, that of the lovely, frowning girl described by Miss Mary 
Butts, who kicked at her half-pinned draperies and declared with 
kindling eyes, ‘ When the war starts interfering with my clothes, 
the war goes under.’ 
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Impossible! Unbelievable! Words so callous and silly were 
never spoken! Such egomania never existed out of Bedlam! 
But is that so? Granted it was rare, granted it was not repre- 
sentative, granted it could only be revealed in a pampered, 
ignorant person in an artificial corner of the world, still it 
existed. Also there were business men who made their fortunes 
in the war, or established themselves in the places of men who 
were away. They were equally callous; but they were not so 
stupid, and therefore not so frank. 

But why mention such exceptional, admittedly unrepresenta- 
tive, monsters of the war-time period ? For this reason, that this 
type of mind, under duress during the war, came right out into 
the light of day in the period that followed, and astonished the 
world by its flaunting of war-time profits and its wanton display 
of luxury. And did not still larger numbers of people—once 
the ex-soldiers were out of khaki—expect them instantly to take 
up the civilian routine on their terms, and in the habitual civilian 
manner? Were not employers full of complaints about ex- 
soldiers, who did not in all cases instantly regain their old civilian 
skill and quickness, pointing out that military life may have been 
a good training for the coarse, wasting purposes of war, but not 
for the useful works of peace ? Perhaps they were right. But 
the change of attitude was abrupt. The men who drifted home 
from overseas, when already the bright memory of the Armistice 
was half forgotten, found themselves at best sulkily accepted, 
at worst cumberers of the earth. Even the girls who, with 
streaming eyes, had thrown their flowers to the wounded, had no 
bouquets for the survivors. 

‘But,’ it will be said, ‘ you speak of luxury and display. Were 
not the ex-service men among the first to throw their gratuities 
to the winds, to join with those who feasted or revelled in perpetual 
dance?’ But ofcourse. It was in such activities that some sort 
of human contact with an unfamiliar world was most easily 
established. You can drink with the inhabitants of Buenos Aires, 
you can dance in Port Said, though you may not know a word of 
the native tongue. 

In that matter of language lay half the trouble. The nation 
at home was fully vocal. Its spokesmen had never ceased to 
express themselves in the Press, in books, public speeches, sermons 
and uncensored letters, and the experience which speech reflects 
was not in their case broken off abruptly from the past ; it was 
in direct succession to the experience of all the generations of 
national life, flowing on from habit to habit, convention to con- 
vention, the old repeating itself perpetually in the new. Theirs 
might be quickened, vivified, by the excitements of the war, but 
was not in its essence different ; and when those excitements 
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were removed, might become much what it was before, modified, 
of course, as all life is modified, by crises, changed with the change 
of growth, but in the main in the same line of progression. 

But the experience of the men who served overseas was an 
experience sui generis ; it was an order of life hardly comparable 
with anything known in human, still less purely British, experience. 
And the men themselves were mostly young, their military life 
being for many of them the whole of their adult life. They had 
speech, it is true. But what matters is expressive speech, which 
conveys the intimate character of life, its everyday conditions, its 
companionship, its colour and atmosphere. They had a speech, 
as animals have, adequate to their daily needs when they were 
together, sharing the same life and able to apprehend what was 
half expressed. They had also a slang, which has been passed on 
to the civilians, and songs, foolish enough in themselves, but 
eloquent for those who enjoyed them together. 

But they were not articulate in the sense of being able to 
communicate the reality of their experience to any but those who 
had shared it with them. To be articulate in language requires 
an instrument that has been current for generations, which is 
bound up with ancient chords of feeling, and associated with a 
thousand ramifications of national life. That is why none but a 
developed nation with a continuous, conscious race life can ever 
achieve a great literature. Generations of men lived the life 
recorded in the Iliad ; the race emotion and race experience of 
these generations went to the making of the epic language of 
Homer, and were handed on as emotion and as experience, and 
through that expressive language, so that it became a poetic 
heritage of the world. If there had been generations of men 
passing through the Great War—happily, in the nature of things, 
this was impossible—no doubt a language would have grown and 
formed in which that life would have been recorded, and through 
which, perhaps in a noble epic poetry, its emotions would have 
entered the common stock of the world’s possessions and become 
a part of its imaginative material... But in the four years of war 
such a means of expression was never found. On its emotional 
and imaginative side the war will never be completely recorded. 

But there were other circumstances which rendered the 
soldiers as a community dumb. The ordinary outlets of expres- 
sion were denied them. For example, they were forbidden, with 
a few exceptions, to write articles describing the war or their 
lives at the front. They were not able to make speeches or par- 
ticipate in politics. They were not able to write personal letters 
except under censorship. They were always under discipline, 
and orders must be obeyed without question. They were a 

-Silent, unprotesting, unexplained race, who took no part in deter- 
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mining the conscious life of the nation except by doing what they 
were told. Tasks were allotted to them ; their companions were 
chosen for them; their lives were mapped out for them with 
precision ; and therefore, by reaction, they revelled, free as air, 
without any conventional restraints, in their moments of rest and 
freedom. 

As a community, then, for purposes of addressing any com- 
munity byt their own on any matters beyond eating, drinking, 
sport, and (at a later date) dancing, they were inarticulate, they 
were dumb, their lives finding expression only in action and 
conversation among themselves. And so when they drifted 
home, and found themselves scattered ‘all over the British Isles, 
and heard people talking in a strange tongue about all sorts of 
things that had no meaning for them, they were at a loss. What 
was all this babel about Coalition Governments and political 
parties? All that they had thought of as Government for years 
past had been some remote, omnipotent power at the back of all 
the other powers which mysteriously and unfailingly sent them 
rations and, towards the end, equipment, shells, duck-boards, 
elephant irons and reinforcements. It seemed as meaningless to 
call politicians Liberals or Conservatives as to call them pink or 
yellow And what was all this talk about the Churches, about 
Christian reunion or disunion, and the use of vestments, and the 
interpretation of the rubrics? They had known padres, but 
nothing about special brands of Christianity—Methodist or 
Anglican, Low Churchman or Anglo-Catholic; it had been all 
one to them so long as the padre was a good fellow who spoke 
friendly words and lived a friendly life among the troops. But 
these decorous clergymen and their decorous flocks, with their 
antique manners and language, were bewildering : they looked like 
iguanodons ; they moved like ducks out of water. 

And what were all these speeches that were being made on 
platforms about the ex-service man and his rights? They 
sounded promising. But the issues were confusing. In some 
mysterious way the good name of the ex-service man was being 
used against the little women war-workers and temporary girl 
clerks, against just those, of all the civilians, who were nearest 
in age and in impulse to the soldiers, and therefore had been most 
in touch with them and most like them in language. In some odd 
way their name was confounded with a movement for turning out, 
the women-workers in favour of the trade unionist ex-munition 
men-workers who had lived privileged, safe lives during the war. 
This language was gibberish to them. 

Everyone everywhere seemed to be uttering curious, unin- 
telligible cries, bustling round, messing people about, getting 
excited about God knows what. Everyone seemed to be issuing 
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orders which no one obeyed. There was no discipline anywhere. 
The hunting of the Snark was an orderly quest compared with 
this. There was immense excitement about Labour and Capital 
and wages and hours, which seemed to bear no sort of relation to 
rations, pay, separation allowance, fatigues, or walking wounded 
to the dressing-station. More pay, shorter hours—that sounded 
all right. But how was it connected with this fantastic clamour 
and fuss, this talk of Whitehall conferences, the calling out of 
troops, the fight to a finish between two halves of a nation for 
which only the other day they were ready to bleed to death ? 
How was it that they found themselves, without knowing why, 
hustled into a strike, living hungrily on strike pay, receiving 
higher wages, then lower wages, and then no wages at all because 
they were unemployed? They had been accustomed to being 
‘ messed about ’ in the Army, but that was nothing to the ‘ messing 
about ’ now under the arbitrary and unintelligible orders of mad 
trade union officials, whom somehow or other they themselves 
were supposed to have appointed. 

It was difficult. The man who had been overseas did not know 
the language. He moved about in this unfamiliar world slowly 
putting two and two together. He was like Lazarus restored 
from the dead, described by Karshish, the Arab physician, in 
Browning’s Epistle : 


This grown man eyes the world now like a child. 


And to others it seemed that 


The man is witless of the size, the sum, 
The value in proportion of all things, 
Or whether it be little or be much. 


Often during the war the question was asked, What new 
thing is to come out of this Titanic conflict, what fresh, invi- 
gorating impulse of the human spirit, what new energy, what new 
sensibility and enrichment of the imagination ? What will this 
experience of battle and endurance and the omnipresence of sudden 
death contribute to the social consciousness of the race ? Will it 
give rise to a new kind of force bringing reality into politics, driving 
the cant out of religion, quickening literature and art? The 
nation is taking back into its life hundreds of thousands, millions, 
of young men who have vividly seen and felt things hitherto 
unexperienced by the human race. Surely their blood, mingling 
with the old blood, their spirit, impinging on the old spirit, will 
awaken some amazing fresh manifestation of the Zeit-getst. 

Perhaps, but not so quickly as was thought. The home- 
staying nation is still under the influence of its cliques, with their 
organisations and old, narrow traditions. It still hankers after the 
old politics. It still tries to bolster up the old, cantankerous 
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religion ; it still reads the old new books by the pre-war writers. 
It hates talk of the war to-day as much as once it hated the war 
itself. It cannot bear to read books recalling an experience which 
it did not share. 

The ex-service men who might have stammered into speech 
have, on the whole, remained reticent. They know one another. 
For them there are the pleasures of football, the pleasures of 
dancing, the excitements of love and love-making. They walk 
and bathe and run and go cycling in parties on all the high-roads 
of England. For a few of them poetry and history and science 
are among the things that count. Some of them, no doubt, are 
prematurely worn out, spent, like some heavy fragment of a dis- 
tant burst shell that whirrs with slow momentum to sink with a 
thud in the earth. But others are alive and sentient, and aware 


of things 
More important by far 
Than politics are 
Or affairs of the State, 


and hear with interest and some aloofness the reverberations of 
great world movements of which the war, perhaps, was no more 
than a beginning. 

And after all they are now coming to learn what was worth 
learning of the language. No one can suppose that those millions 
of men will be kept permanently muzzled, submerged, inarticulate. 
Already there are signs that they are just beginning to shake them- 
selves back into the corporate life. They have been adjusting 
themselves, getting the hang of the thing, establishing the values. 
Take an example from politics. Who cared about Conservatives, 
or Liberals, or Socialists—as such—at the last General Election ? 
Not the electors, nobody but your party organisers, and the little 
cliques which call themselves ‘ the party ’ in every constituency, 
certainly not the ex-service man, nor his younger brothers, nor 
his sisters. But when you ask, ‘ Who cares about houses ? ’ the 
answer is, Houses are substantial ; houses are real; they are not 
shadows of pre-war illusions, like so many of the ‘ principles’ of 
party politicians. And when it was a case of demonstrating, not 
their choice of a party, but their desire for houses, they turned out 
in their thousands at Mitcham and Willesden, and sent Ministers 
packing. 

They will not much longer be submerged. They are beginning. 
to be aware. of their own strength and character. What about 
that football Cup-tie match when two hundred thousand men, 
ex-service men mostly, were wedged in a dense, swaying, ever- 
increasing crowd at Wembley Stadium, a crowd that might 
have burst all bounds and produced panic and catastrophe ? 
Instinctively they acted, not as a crowd, but as an army. They 
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stood still ; they preserved their cool good-temper ; they cheered 
the King ; they helped the impromptu organisers who created 
order where there might have been chaos ; the match was played. 
That is the realistic spirit, which has survived four years of war 
and four years of peace. It may have struck few sparks out of the 
stereotyped souls of the old men who cling to authority in the 
market-place, or the harder souls of the old young men whose lives 
are planned from step to step on the ‘ safety first’ principle of 
stratagem and cunning. But it is leaving its mark, for good or for 
ill, on the young generation that is rising. The men who express 
it have a tradition of their own to hand on. In their lives are 
preserved at least some wild, robust, untrimmed shoots from a 
parent tree which flourished mightily in the war, though it was 
broken and charred, and stripped of its fairest branches and 


leaves. 
R. A. ScoTt-JAMES. 
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